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Nov. 19 to Jan. 8. Hunting per- 
mitted every day. EXCEPT Har- 
dee, Manatee, Sarasota, Pinellas, 
DeSoto and Hillsborough south of 
U. S. 92 closed. 


Nov. 19 to Jan. 8. Hunting per-| Nov. 19 to Feb. 12. 
mitted every day. EXCEPT De-| Hunting permitted 
Soto, and Hardee open Noy. 19 to| every day. 

27 and Dec. 24 to Jan. 2 only. 

Pinellas County Closed. 


Nov. 19 to Feb. 12. 
Hunting permitted 
every day. 

































Nov. 19 to Jan. 8. Monday, Tues- 
day and Friday closed except 
during first 9 days and between 
Dec. 25 and Jan. 2. That portion 
of Columbia south of St. Rd. 18 
and east of U. S. 441 CLOSED. 


Noy. 19 to Jan. 8. Monday, Tues- 
day and Friday closed except 
during the first 9 days and be- 
tween Dec. 25 and Jan. 2. SPE- 
CIAL SEASON Gilchrist County 
Nov. 19 to Dec. 11 with Monday, 
Tuesday and Friday closed during 
the entire season. That portion of 
Columbia south of St. Rd. 18 and 
east of U. S. 441 CLOSED. 


Nov. 19 to Feb. 12. 
Monday, Tuesday 
and Friday closed 
except during first 
9 days and  be- 
tween Dec. 25 and 
Jan. 2 


Nov. 19 to Feb. 12. 
Monday, Tuesday 
and Friday closed 
except during first 
9 days and  be- 
tween Dec. 25 and 
Jan. 2 















Nov. 19 to Feb. 12. 
Hunting permitted 
every day. 


Nov. 19 to Feb. 12. 
Hunting permitted 
every day. 


Nov. 19 to Jan. 8. Hunting per- 
mitted every day. Okaloosa and 
Walton open Nov. 19 to Dec. 4 
and Dec. 17 to Jan. 1. Washing- 
ton, Holmes, Jackson Counties 
CLOSED. Escambia and Santa 
Rosa CLOSED except within Eglin 
and Blackwater Management 
Areas. 


Nov. 19 to Jan. 8. Hunting per- 
mitted every day. SPECIAL GOB- 
BLER season April 1 to April 9— 
Y hour before sunrise to 12 
noon, except no gobbler season in 
Franklin, Gulf, Calhoun and Lib- 
erty outside of Gaskin Wildlife 
Management Area. 

















Nov. 19 to Feb. 12. 
Hunting permitted 
every day. 


Nov. 19 to Jan. 8. Hunting per- 
mitted every day. Monroe County 
closed to Key Deer. 


Nov. 19 to Jan. 8. Hunting per- 
mitted every day. Collier County 
CLOSED. 


Nov. 19 to Feb. 12. 
Hunting permitted 
every day. 


Noy. 19 to Jan. 8. Monday, Tues-| Nov. 19 to Jan. 8. Monday, Tues-| Noy. 19 to Feb. 12.) Nov. 19 to Feb. 12. 

day and Friday closed except| day and Friday closed except dur-| Monday, Tuesday| Monday, Tuesday 

during first 9 days and between | ing first 9 days and between Dec.| and Friday closed| and Friday closed 

Dec. 25 and Jan. 2. 25 and Jan. 2. except during first| except during first 
9 days and be-| 9 days and  be- 
tween Dec. 25 and| tween Dec. 25 and 
Jan. 2. Jan. 2 


*Hunting for Migratory Birds permitted every day of applicable open season, 


(1) Days bag and possession of duck may include only two wood ducks and one hooded merganser. No open season on canvasback and redhead. Days bag of red breasted or American merganser is 5 
in aggregate in addition to other ducks. 


RAIL AND 
GALLINULE 
(Marsh Hen) 


15 
25 (sora) 


Sept. 23 to 
Noy. 30. 







































































Sept. 23 to 
Nov. 30. 


DOVE 


12 


Oct. 15 to Noy. 6 and Novy. 24 to 
January 9. No early season in 
Glades, Charlotte, DeSoto and 
Hardee. 


October 15 to Nov. 6 and Nov. 
24 to Jan. 9. 


October 15 to Nov. 6 and Nov. 
24 to Jan. 9. Alligator Point 
closed in early season. No early 
season in Escambia, Santa Rosa, 
Okaloosa, Walton, and that por- 
tion of Holmes west of Choctaw- 
hatchee River. 


October 15 to Nov. 6 and Nov. 
24 to Jan. 9. No early season in 
Collier and Okeechobee Counties. 


October 15 to Nov. 6 and Nov. 
24 to Jan. 9. 


Complete summary of Hunting and Trapping Rules and Regulations, applying 


to Game, Fur Bearing Animals, and Reptiles 1960-61 can be obtained at the 


office of the County Judge, or from any of the regional offices, Game and 


Fresh Water Fish Commission, listed on Page 3. 
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Dec. 17 
to 
Jan. 15 





WOODCOCK | Ducks 


Dec. 17 to 
Jan. 15. 


Dec. 17 to 
Jan. 15. 


Dec. 17 to 
Jan. 15. 


Dec. 17 to 


Dec. 17 to 


12 Noon 


12 Noon 
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Dec. 2 
to 
Jan. 8 
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WATERFOWL HUNTING REGULATIONS 


UNTING REGULATIONS were drawn 
this year to give the canvasback 
and redhead ducks every possible 
chance to respond to the improve- 
ments expected next year in con- 
ditions on the breeding grounds, the 
Department of the Interior reports. 
Last year’s hunting of these two 
species, restricted though it was, 
took a heavy toll of the adult birds 
and left a void which only can be 
filled by birds from this year’s 
broods—provided that hunters make 
sure the bird in their gunsight is 
not a canvasback or redhead. 
This year’s rains brought back 
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SHOVELER 


HEN: BROWN. 
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GREEN HEAD, 
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WHITE BELLY OF DRAKE 
AND SLENDER SILHOUETTE 
OF BOTH SEXES ARE 
GOOD FIELD MARKS 


THE SHOVEL B/LL /S 
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GRAY HEAD. 
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WHITE a. 
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THE WHITE FOREWING | 
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EASY TO SEE ATA 
DISTANCE. 
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SHOWS ON BOTH 
DRAKE AND HEN. 





much of the lush vegetation so 
necessary to the nesting of these 
and other species. If next year’s 
rainfall is equally abundant in the 
potholes—and if sufficient ‘“cans” 
and redheads return to their breed- 
ing grounds, a quick recovery of 
these species can be expected. 

The canvasback and the redhead 
are two of 20 species of the so-called 
“diving ducks” found in America. 
They derive their name “diving” 
from the fact that many of them dive 
as deep as 30 feet for food. In ad- 
dition to the diving species, North 
America has 16 species of puddle or 
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dabbling ducks which feed in shal- 
low water, usually “up-ending,” 
with tail feathers above the water, 
securing food from the bottom of the 
pond or lake. America also has three 
merganser ducks, one ruddy duck 
and two tree ducks. 

There are certain other charac- 
teristics which help distinguish a 
diving duck from a puddle or dab- 
bling duck. The legs of the dabbler 
are close to the middle of the body, 
it swims with its tail well out of the 
water and it springs into the air 
when taking off in flight. The diving 
duck has its legs near the rear of the 
body, it usually swims with its tail 
close to the water and when taking 
off for flight it runs and flaps along 
the surface of the water before get- 
ting into the air. 

The canvasback is exclusively a 
North American bird. It is con- 
sidered by many to be the best table 
duck of all, although the redhead is 
a close competitor and the prairie- 
fed mallard and the black ducks are 
extremely popular with the epicures. 
It is presumed that the canvasback 
gets its flavor from the wild celery 
buds which comprise a goodly part 
of its diet but in areas where this is 
not available the duck retains its 
table popularity. 

The canvasback in migration flies 
in wedge-shaped flocks at rather 
high altitude. It flies with speed and 
directness, with its long slender 
neck out-stretched and with noisy 
and rapid beatings of its sharp- 
pointed wings. It is an exceptionally 
fast flier with speeds variously esti- 
mated up to 70-90 miles an hour. 

It prefers large bodies of water but 
is not exclusively a “large water” 
bird. It usually rests during the day 
at some distance from the shore but 
drifts in closer to feed. It has a habit 
of taking “constitutionals” morning 
and evening during which a flock 
will fly up and down the rest area 
several times, usually well out of 
gunshot range. 

The bird is among the most in- 
quisitive of the ducks and because 
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of this trait it can often be enticed 
to well within gun range. 


It is a strong underwater swim- 
mer. For this reason it is difficult to 
recover a crippled bird. 


The canvasback has a wide breed- 
ing range in the northern interior 
plains of North America but the 
great majority of these birds breed 
in the aspen parklands of Alberta, 
Saskatchewan, and Manitoba, and 
in the mixed grass and tall grass 
prairies of Saskatchewan, Manitoba, 
and northern North Dakota. Within 
the breeding range the canvasbacks 
are restricted largely to various 
types of deep water, cattail or bul- 
rush marsh. 


Recent extensive studies by the 
Bureau of Sport Fisheries and Wild- 
life show that the important pri- 
mary migration route for the can- 
vasback extends from the breeding 
grounds through the Dakotas, Min- 
nesota, and the Detroit River-Lake 
St. Clair area and then continues 
across the Appalachian Mountairs 
and terminates at Chesapeake Bay. 
A noticeable segment of this flight 
apparently leaves the main route to 
pass through the Lake Erie-New 
York Finger Lakes area _ before 
swerving down to Chesapeake Bay. 
Relatively small numbers of canvas- 
backs continue from Chesapeake 
Bay along the coast into south At- 
lantic. 


Secondary flights of considerable 
importance include one that leaves 
the main trunk line in the vicinity 
of southern Minnesota and southern 
Wisconsin and continues down the 
Mississippi Valley to the Gulf Coast; 
another extends from the interior 
of Alaska, the Prairie Provinces and 
the parklands of British Columbia 
to the coastal areas of northern Cali- 
fornia, Oregon and Washington. An- 
other route goes through the Great 

(Continued on Page 48) 


|" MANY SECTIONS damage caused by 

Hurricane Donna, and heavy rains 
due to later disturbances, will be 
visible when the general hunting 
season opens on November 19. There 
was some direct loss, especially to 
turkey and quail. Doubtless this 
would have been greater if the worst 
of the storm had struck the west 
coast areas during the night when 
turkeys would have been on the 
roost. 

The less obvious, perhaps, but 
more serious loss is that done to 
food supplies. Many sections suffered 
an almost complete loss of mast. 
Other food supplies were similarly 
affected. Results of this will be felt 
for a considerable time. Deer and 
turkey that must go through the 
winter without mast will experience 
poor reproduction next spring. It is 
such natural events as this that so 
greatly influence game populations. 

Aside from this extremely im- 
portant damage to game populations 
and habitat, management area facili- 
ties suffered losses. Eight check 
stations were completely blown 
away. Four other suffered major 
damage but were repaired and 
about fifteen suffered minor damage. 
This work, along with repair of 
damaged fences and clearing of 
management area roads, added an 
extra burden to the already busy 
schedule of Division personnel. High 
waters have hampered operations, 
and will make travel difficult during 
the hunting season. 

Continued high waters have cre- 
ated difficulties for the deer herd in 
Conservation Areas 2 and 3 in Dade, 
Broward, and Palm Beach Counties 
for the second successive year. Re- 
production during the past spring 
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Any man who loves dogs and duck hunting can put them together and 
come out with a retriever—that can be considered dedicated to the cause 
of conservation, good fun and fellowship. See Page 22. 
Cover Photo By Jim Floyd 
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was apparantly not good in Area 3, 
but was good in Area 2. This is 
doubtless due to the fact that deer 
in Area 3 went through the winter 
in poor condition as a result of last 
year’s high water, while those in 
Area 2 largely moved out as the 
water come up. 

This year water levels rose quick- 
ly and caused the loss of much of 
this year’s reproduction in Area 2. 
Adults again moved out. At the 
same time there has been less direct 
loss in Area 3 since there were much 
fewer young animals to begin with. 

Reports from the Canadian breed- 
ing grounds indicate a slow build-up 
in waterfowl migration. During the 
period from mid-September through 
mid-October migrants into Florida 
included blue-winged teal, pintail, 
shoveller, and Canada geese. It is 
not thought that total populations 
this year will differ much from those 
of last year. High water conditions 
will likely cause considerable dis- 
persal of those birds which are 
present. Because of low populations, 
there will be no open season on can- 
vasback and redhead this year. 


The annual pre-season aerial in- 
ventory of Florida ducks indicates 
a decrease of about 35% from last 
year. High water adds to census 
difficulties, but the extensive cover- 
age by airplane gives dependable 
results. 

The U.S. Fish and Wildlife Serv- 
ice asks all waterfowl hunters who 
have received registration cards 
with the purchase of their Federal 
duck stamps to cooperate with the 
Fish and Wildlife Service of the 
U. S. Department of the Interior by 
filling out and promptly returning 
the indicated portion of the form. 
This year more than 1400 post offices 
throughout the country have been 
furnished with double postcard 
forms which are handed to pur- 
chasers of duck stamps at these par- 

(Continued on Page 47) 


CLUB NEWS 


This is the tenth in a series of reports 
on the operation of sportsmen’s clubs 


DUCATION IS THE BIGGEST task of 
E any conservation organization. 
If everyone had the word on con- 
servation, we probably wouldn't 
need sportsmen’s clubs. Your big- 
gest task is to teach—through pub- 
licity, through the personal message 
and by example. 

Education begins at home. Our 
conservation clubs would have half 
their work done if they could edu- 
cate their own members. Not one 
out of a dozen club members can 
intelligently discuss the big conser- 
vation issues of the day. With the 
more intelligent members, this is 
generally a matter of being con- 
fronted by some small, near and 
very opaque trees that cut off a 
view of the big forest. The big pic- 
ture escapes them and they’re not 
looking for it. 

What is happening on the other 
side of the world seems unimportant; 
the other side of the state seems lit- 
tle nearer and sometimes the other 
side of the county won’t get much 
attention. Knowledge of these “dis- 
tant” problems would reveal that 
they are strikingly like those at 
home and maybe exactly the same. 


It is the job of the club officer to 
educate his people. How he does it 
may vary with the kind of club 
members he has—but that’s the way 
he can best serve his community. 
There’s a kind of mental osmosis that 
works with conservation. One real 
conservationist in a hunting camp or 
a business office can certainly 
change things. 

The stuff has to be dished out in 
small crisp doses that won’t be too 
tiresome. Generally, the legislative 
chairman or the president of a con- 
servation club doesn’t prepare much 
for the club meeting. There is like- 
ly to be too much rambling on some 
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BY 
CHARLES 


WATERMAN 


Smart club officers teach their club members 


that “wanting to learn” is no disgrace 


subjects and not enough said about 
others. 

The legislative chairman should 
consider his reports to the club as 
an important part of his job. He 
should know what’s going on in his 
field whether it directly concerns his 
own club or not. He should be pre- 
pared to make recommendations— 
because he should study the prob- 
lems. 

If the club has a bulletin, it should 
contain concise information about 
what’s going on in conservation. 
This will take time because it takes 
a long while to write a short item. 

A lot of otherwise good club mem- 
bers go to meetings to tell rather 
than ask but fortunately there is 
more and more listening all the time. 
I have always been leery of the ex- 
pression, “I have an opinion about 
everything.” Opinions should be the 
sum total of facts. 

I do not like to hear a club mem- 
ber start out by saying—‘I’ve spent 
30 years in the woods so I know 
that <i 

The logical retort is, “I was raised 
in a house but I couldn’t build one.” 

The world is full of people who 
travel by air but aren’t pilots; who 
drive cars but aren’t automotive 
engineers; who read books but 
aren’t printers. 

The brutal truth is that the spe- 
cialist in a given field is very seldom 
overshadowed in knowledge by the 
casual observer. It is no disgrace to 
learn from someone who has spe- 
cialized. After all, you could tell him 
something about YOUR specialty. 

In earlier days of conservation 
there was a running battle between 
“biologists” and “practical” conser- 
vationists. In many things, the latter 
were right—but they insisted they 





were right about everything and 
that set conservation back a lot of 
years. 

We must recognize our limita- 
tions. 

For example, I often say that I go 
fishing 200 days out of the year. That 
has been going on a good part of 
my life but I will readily admit that 
my scientific knowledge of fish is 
less than could be learned by any 
bright seventh-grade science student 
in a few hours of application. The 
answer is that I do not have a bent 
for scientific things. Most of us have 
similar confessions we should make. 

I once watched a sharp young bi- 
ologist in an encounter with a griz- 
zled fishing guide. The biologist was 
trying to learn something about 
channel bass and the guide wasn’t. 
He said he already knew. The con- 
versation turned into a lecture de- 
livered by the guide and listened to 
politely by the biologist. Later, the 
biologist said he had learned some- 
thing and I suppose he had. I am 
sure the guide didn’t. 

The guide’s knowledge wasn’t 
very scientific. For example, I asked 
him where channel bass spawn and 
he couldn’t say. He didn’t consider 
that important. The biologist knew 
where they spawn and he did con- 
sider it important. The guide doesn’t 
know and he doesn’t care. Do you 
see what I mean? 

So, one of the things the smart 
club officer must do is teach his club 
that there is no disgrace in wanting 
to learn. Then if he gets a few nib- 
bles, he should help any interested 
party to the information he seeks. 
He doesn’t need to know the an- 
swers but he DOES need to know 
where to find them. 

(Continued on Page 44) 
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eee IS THE 
TIME FOR THAT 
EXTRA SPECIAL 
GiFT TO YOUR 
SPORTSMAN FRIENDS/ 


Give a (ih oiatenias present that extends your 
GOOD WISHES through the entire year, a gift subscription to. . . 
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The Florida Magazine For ALL Sportsmen 


Here is a 12-in-1 gift that is perfect for 








your relatives, friends and business asso- GO 
ciates who like to hunt and fish in 
FLORIDA. Vy (3 [fy ae CAL ie RN NEA ee NOEL or AR 
A hand-signed gift card will tell each O NEW 1 RENEWAL 
friend that YOU have given them a whole 
year of arm-chair hunting and fishing in Gift For 
the Sunshine State. 
ef: ae eee, ot eee ee eee Address 
You shop from home. Mail $2.00 for 
EACH ONE-YEAR subscription to: O NEW O RENEWAL 
FLORIDA WILDLIFE 
Tallahassee, Florida Gift For 
Address 
Gift Card From 4 
Address oe ae DE san ce eh a PY Cc] NEW [1 RENEWAL 
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HIS MONTH’S COLUMN is especially 
for the ladies—but for the direct 


benefit of the men! Admittedly, 
such a statement is ambiguous and 
contradictory, and calls for an 
explanation... . 

It seems that every Christmas the 
ladies are faced with the perplexing 
problem of what to give sportsman- 
husbands, brothers or boy friends. 
Invariably, they want gifts to be 
items that will be liked and useful 
to recipients. What with the average 
sportsman desiring the best to be 
had or some item of strong personal 
preference, selection of a gift is not 
always easy—especially so when an 
interrogated male is vague as to 
what he wants or falls back on the 
stock reply of “If I can think of 
something, Ill let you know’’—but 
never does! 


I am, therefore, this month giving 
the ladies a list of suggested gifts 
from which to choose. In compiling 
the list, I am acutely conscious of 
the fact that it does not include all 
the quality brand name _ preducts 
that might be listed in each category, 
but those I am conscientiously sug- 
gesting have a background of per- 
sonal use and familiarity. You won’t 
go wrong making a selection of any 
particular item listed with rival 
products. I consider all good in their 
respective forms. 

Because Christmas comes right in 
the middle of the hunting season, 
items applicable to the sport are 
timely gifts. For the same seasonal 
connection, I am omitting mention 
of fishing tackle—another potential 
Christmas gift category. 

A new gun makes a fine Christmas 
present, but since it also represents 
an item of often highly specialized 
use and personal preference as to 
model, type of action, caliber or 
gauge and other influencing factors, 
I hesitate to try to help you select a 
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Hunting and camping supplies make ideal 


Christmas gifts for the outdoor family 


gun as a gift. I will say that you 
won’t go wrong if you stick to 
familiar brand names like Winches- 
ter, Remington, Ithaca, Browning, 
Savage, Marlin, Weatherby, Colt, 
Smith & Wesson and Hi-Standard. 
Just take care to match your gun 
gift to the type of shooting liked by 
the intended recipient and, so far as 
possible, to his known technical 
preferences. 

With other suggested selections, I 
can be more specific. 

Maybe he wants a scope sight for 
hunting. If so, investigate the dis- 
tinctive qualities of the Weaver K 
series, the Lyman All American 
model, the Bushnell scopes and the 
Roy Weatherby Imperial. Stick to 
low powers—244 to 4X—for Florida 
hunting, preferably with easily seen 
reticules. I suggest you give the 
scope sight itself and let the user 
purchase the correct type of mount 
for it. 

For the man who shoots a lot, re- 
loading tools, like the Pacific C-H 
and R.C.B.S., are good choices in 
rifle and pistol calibers. For shot- 
shell reloading, the Mayville MEC- 
400, C-H Shotmaster and the Lyman 
tools are very popular and reliable. 

A shooter always appreciates a 
quality gun cleaning kit because it 
eases the chore of keeping firearms 
in tip-top shape. Those packaged 
under the labels of Outer’s Labora- 
tories, Marble Arms Company, Tri- 
Pak, Winchester, and Erwin Weller 
Company are good for gift purposes. 
You can get them for rifles, pistols 
and shotguns, in various calibers and 
gauges. 

For the shotgunner, a clay pigeon 
target thrower, such as the Reming- 
ton and Melco handtraps, a carton 
of clays and a box or two of the new 


Remington plastic-tube shotgun 
shells in proper gauge, will make a 
very welcome composite gift. 

As for gun cases, you’re sure to 
please if you select from among the 
Jumbo brand model 133 Aristocrat, 
National Sports’ models NS62, STH 
and DC36 and Kolpin Bros. model 
7901. 

Should you desire to give a real 
fancy and expensive gun case, then 
consider a selection from among the 
Boyt model GC062, the 
model 3400 and the 


Hunter 
Schoellkopf 


244-12WH Mountaineer. All are 
solid leather, exquisitely hand 
tooled. 


In a luggage type carrying case, 
don’t buy anything until you ex- 
amine the beautiful, rugged case 
manufactured by Outer’s Labora- 
tories. 

Whatever your choice, get a gun 
case of proper overall length and 
width for the gun it will house. 

In pistol holsters, I like the Hun- 
ter 311, hand-carved, and certain of 
the Heiser listings, also hand-carved. 
Where a zipper-opening rug type 
of pistol case is preferred, I recom- 
mend a selection from among the 
Red Head, Boyt, Kolpin, National 
Sports and Stearns products, with 
attached carrying handles. 

Most shooters prefer to personally 
select grips for their handguns. If 
you know the gun model, some 
beautiful grips can be had in the 
Fitz Duramite staghorn listings. 
Besides being unbreakable, the Fitz 
grips resemble genuine staghorn 
better than any other product I’ve 
seen. For truly custom grips, I 
recommend the creations of Steve 
Herrett, Twin Falls, Idaho, on 
special order. 

If the man in your life is getting 
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the bowhun ing fever, archery tackle 
items will likely score a hit with 
him. There are now many fine bows 
on the market. You can rely on 
names like Hoyt, B&B Archery, 
Bear, Jack Howard, Damon Howatt, 
Steiner and Sanders, to mention a 
few brands highly regarded by 
experts. 

A quiver filled with arrows will 
please, too. Consider a set of Bill 
Sweetland’s arrows, or shafts made 
from Easton aluminum tubing, of 
proper length, spine and point. 

In quivers you have wide choice. 
I recommend selection of a model 
from among the Carlisle, Bear, King 
and Darton brand names. 

Useful articles of hunting clothing 
are always appreciated. 

Any hunter would be pleased to 
receive a hunting coat selection 
from among the Red Head, Squaltex 
model NQDX, the Duxbak Forester 
style No. 38, the Schoellkopf Black 
Sheep brand 2120 forest green Field 
Coat and the Red Head brand model 
SIC coat of dove gray poplin. All 
are fine quality, regular style hunt- 
ing coats, rugged and long wearing 
and with plenty of pockets where 
they should be. 


For the menfolk who go in for a 


combination of duck shooting, bow- 
hunting or deer hunting, a reversible 
coat can be had in the Red Head 
brand model CYR—camouflage pat- 
tern on one side and safety yellow 
color on the other. 

Hunting jackets of the type popu- 
lar with professional white hunters 
on African safari are very practical 
and attractive. 

Especially popular are bush coats 
made by 10X Mfg. Company and by 
L. L. Bean. Combined with a 
Wayne Weems’ Hunter hat, they 
are very sporty. 

For the waterfowler, wet weather 
garments are never a mistake. Con- 
sider the Hodgman model 146 
Camouflage Parka or the Hodgman 
145, two piece Hunt Suit. The Plasti- 
mayd 9540 Hunting Parka is a third 
consideration. 

Florida hunters of upland game 
birds and trapshooters usually like 
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It is no great problem to find a Christmas gift that will be appreciated by those 
who love the great outdoors. 


cool, lightweight shooting vests or 
coats. Besides the bush coats already 
mentioned, the Red Head model QV 
Aristocrat Upland Game Vest and 
the National Sports Company ST9 
garments are recommended. Both of 
the latter are sleeveless. 

Items from among the Kamo line 
of camouflage clothing are always 
practical for bowhunters, crow 
shooters and waterfowlers. You can 
get two piece suits, coveralls, port- 
able duck and crow blinds, parkas, 
hats, caps, gloves and numerous 
other camouflage-patterned items 
bearing the Kamo label. 

Boots and shoes are rather spe- 
cialized items. Recommended is a 
correct size selection from among 
the Converse No-Bite hunting boots, 
L. L. Bean’s Main hunting shoes, 
Red Wing Irish Setter boots, Chip- 
pewa brand listings and the W. C. 
Russell Bird Shooter’s model. The 
first two named have leather tops 
and rubber feet; the others are of 
all-leather. All are comfortable in 
proper size and a joy to own. 

Every man can use a canteen. The 
Paleo canteens come in 1 pint, 1 
quart, 2 quart and one gallon sizes, 


and are guaranteed against leaks. 

Overnight campers will enjoy a 
sleeping bag. But get a good one! 
Those of Stearns Mfg. Co., Sport- 
Line (model 15-D), Siegmund- 
Werner Company and certain of 
the Sears, Roebuck higher priced 
catalog listings containing 3 to 4 
pounds of duPont Dacron filler, can 
be counted on for comfort and 
service. 

If the recipient of your gift al- 
ready has a sleeping bag, then con- 
sider a Hodgman 575 Tuftlite air 
mattress and a Hodgman 55 air pil- 
low as accessories. 

Excellent camp cooking stoves are 
the portable Coleman models 413E 
and 426B, two and three burner 
gasoline stoves, and the Kamp-Kook 
model LCS-42 burning any grade of 
automobile gasoline. An L. L. Bean 
campfire reflector-baker-roaster is 
another item of equipment serious 
campers will appreciate. 

In cooking outfits (pots, pans, 
cups, etc.), again I recommend a 
selection from the famous Palco line 
you can get one-man, two person, 
4-party and 6-party kits of rustless 

(Continued on Page 49) 





FISHING 


For December Fishing—put the 


HE MECHANICS OF publishing dead- 

lines create a weird condition 
for magazine writers. In the mag- 
azine world, Christmas comes in Sep- 
tember. The peculiar nature of hu- 
man affairs makes it difficult to 
write about tomorrow, much less a 
date three months ahead. 

To illustrate, I’ve just read my 
Christmas column of last year. I 
was predicting a high mountain, 
trout excursion for my wife and me 
in the summer to come. In good 
faith and high hopes, I was promis- 
ing myself a closer association with 
the natural world via canoe and 
back pack, jungle hammock, and 
tent. 

Looking back, I find an unexpected 
health problem in the family cancel- 
led out the mountain vacation and 
nixed the more strenuous outdoor 
activities anticipated. I find instead 
of a canoe, I bought a bigger, more 
powerful boat (No Strain); and in- 
stead of simplifying my outdoor 
activities, ve really complicated 
them. 

This, then, is a sample of the 
hazards writers run in making long 
range predictions, but hazards or 
no, this is a problem faced by maga- 
zine writers in general, and we must 
live with it. Pll be making a few in 
this column but will end with some- 
thing definite. 


Fishing Holiday 

I can recall my unusual Christmas 
activities and point to them as a 
particularly timely suggestion for 
anyone looking for a spot of outdoor 
fun this year’s end. My Christmas 
holiday season always finds me in the 
Florida Keys. I admire this lovely 
string of islands at any time of the 
year, but the pre-Christmas season 
has much to recommend it as the 
best time of all. 

No time of the year will find 
better all-around fishing in the Keys 
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Florida Keys on your “special” list 


than the month of December. This 
season, between the heat of summer 
and the cool of winter, finds the 
weather at its delightful best. Both 
the inside and outside waters teem 
with fish. The winds are gentle and 
the waters clear. What more could 
the sports fisherman ask? 

Before Christmas, rates are still 
in the economy range, and accommo- 
dations are not jammed as they will 
be shortly after January first. Ill be 
there this early December as usual, 
and I can heartily recommend this 
routine to anyone looking for a 
wonderful Keys interlude, replete 
with beautiful weather, low prices, 
and lots of elbowroom. 

I'll use my biggest and best crystal 
ball in predicting this December will 
be a banner time for Keys fishing. 
Donna, the recent unwelcome visi- 
tor, will have cleared the way for a 
fishing bonanza of king-size propor- 
tions. From reports already in, it 
seems safe to assume December 1960 


December fishing in the Keys will bring joy to 
the light tackle angler. 





will find the Keys fishing people 
ready to accommodate all comers 
with first-class restaurants, housing, 
tackle, boats, and guide service. 

The Florida Keys and the south- 
west coast were hit hard by the big 
blow, but they were not knocked 
out by any means. This area is com- 
prised mostly of fishing resorts, 
operated by fishing people for fish- 
ing people. I’d say now would be an 
excellent time to put the Keys and 
the southwest coast on your must 
list for fall fishing. 

I’ll be down in the Lower Keys as 
usual. I'll be fishing out of Big Pine 
and Cudjoe Keys, combing the flats, 
channels, and lakes out among the 
Tarpon Belly, Raccoon, Crane, and 
Content islands. There is something 
about these keys that fascinates me. 
They are not too remote as keys go. 
In fact, from my regular docking 
place on Cudjoe, I can run out to 
Tarpon Belly and the Crane Keys 
in half an hour or so. Still, this is 
lonely fishing. Only rarely do I see 
another boat and these usually on 
week ends. For me, the water is 
cleaner, the sky bluer, and the 
breeze softer among these lovely 
islands. But what the heck— Marco, 
Everglades, Flamingo, Key Largo, 
Islamorada, Marathon, Big Pine, or 
Key West all have special charms. 
that appeal to some with an irresis- 
tible lure. 

It is a puzzling thought, but many 
states have famous, unique attrac- 
tions visited by people from all over 
the world, but still these places re- 
main unknown to residents who live 
nearby. In my home state of Ken- 
tucky, many natives have never 
seen the Kentucky Derby nor visited 
Mammoth Cave. Millions of New 
Yorkers have never seen Niagara 
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Balmy weather and lonely keys spell a Christmas bonus of guaranteed good cheer. 


Falls. Would you believe there are 
residents of Florida who have never 
visited Silver Springs, Cypress Gar- 
dens, or the Florida Keys? Id 
believe it, because I know it’s true. 

So—my suggestion for this De- 
cember is to put the Florida Keys 
on your fishing list. The Keys need 
the business and are ready and wait- 
ing to serve up exceptional fare a 
la Donna. There are other areas 
hard hit by Donna where fishing 
will, also, be exceptionally good be- 
cause of the big wind. Marco Island 
and Everglades City are good ex- 
amples. Thus, if you have been plan- 
ning a coastal fishing jaunt, why not 
take it now? These areas will ap- 
preciate your patronage, and these 
wonderful fishing folk will work 
doubly hard to please you. See you 
around in December, I hope. 


Fond Adieu 

Richard Carrington in, “The Story 
of our Earth,” suggests the greatest 
trick of magic of them all. “Let’s 
imagine,’ he says, “That by some 
magic, the whole of earth’s history 
could be compressed into a single 
year. On this scale, the first eight 
months would be completely with- 
out life. The next two months would 
mark the development of the most 
primitive of creatures. No mammals 
would appear until the second week 
in December.” 

“Man as we know him would strut 
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onto the stage at approximately 
11:45 p.m. on December 31st. The 
age of written history would occupy 
little more than the last 60 seconds 
on the clock.” 


I was reminded of this lesson in 
perspective as I prepared to write 
the last of this Christmas column. 
This will be my last effort as your 
Angling Editor. After seven years, 
I am leaving the magazine staff with 
this issue. In these past years, I 
have written well over 100 pieces for 
Florida Wildlife. This is a sizable 
amount of writing any way you look 
at it. Using Carrington’s scale, how- 
ever, my efforts have been of such 
minuscule importance that to men- 
tion them at all seems a presump- 
tion. Still, it is much easier to use 
such lofty ideals if the subject mat- 
ter is something other than oneself. 


As a writer and columnist in both 
magazines and newspapers, I know 
from experience how personal a 
column becomes. I met a well-known 
newspaper writer a few years back 
who had just quit a column after 
years of association. He had quit 
voluntarily because of outside pres- 
sure that would not be denied. Still 
he said, “I feel like Ive lost my 
right arm.” That’s how I feel, in 
spite of the fact my decision is of no 
real importance. 


As a writer, I have always fol- 
lowed one rule. I write only to 


please myself. I react very poorly to 
pressure or restraint. Fortunately, 
may stay with Florida Wildlife has 
been beautifully simple in this re- 
spect. My association with the 
editorial staff of the magazine and 
with the Game Commission has been 
one of complete, mutual understand- 
ing and respect. No writer could 
hope to have a freer hand or more 
cooperation than I have received all 
these years. 


My Florida Wildlife years have 
been richly rewarding ones tor me. 
I would like to take this opportunity 
to thank all those responsible for 
making them possible. 1 particularly 
want to thank the wondertul Florida 
Wildlife readers who, through the 
years, have responded so generously 
to my offerings. 


Florida Wildlife has afforded me 
the opportunity and privilege of ex- 
pounding my own personal brand 
ot sportsmanship and conservation. 
I lean to the idealistic side, which is 
usually considered tough going with 
the average group of outdoor read- 
ers. If my attitude was perhaps a 
bit uncompromising, you readers 
have been very understanding, and 
for this I am truly grateful. 


As Angling Editor, I have found 
friends from all over America. My 
mail has been heavy from readers 
both in and out of Florida, all in- 
tensely interested in Florida, its 
problems, and opportunities. In 
travel outside the state, my Florida 
Wildlife association has revealed a 
well of interest about Florida, and 
particularly the sportsman’s Florida, 
that knows no bounds. 


Yes, I'll miss being your Angling 
Editor, perhaps more than I now 
realize, but there comes a time in 
all affairs that points logically to a 
timely end. I feel this time is now 
for Florida Wildlife and me. Per- 
haps we'll meet again on these pages 
with an occasional feature article. 


I’ve been very happy through the 
vears of these efforts. It has truly 
been a labor of love. I know [I'll 
miss writing for you keenly. [Pm 
human enough to hope you'll miss 
me just a little, too. @ 





is a state of 


HRISTMAS IS JUST around the cor- Conservation 
‘a ner and believe me, it hardly 


harmony between the people and the land 


seems possible that this holiday is 
so close at hand. Yes, Christmas for 
1960 will soon be with us and gone. 
And if ever any of us needed a gift 
from God, we need the gift—‘‘Peace 
on Earth, good will toward men.” 
What a beautiful gift for men every- 
where. What a changed world it 
would be if all of us could practice 
the Golden Rule. “Love thy neighbor 
as thyself.” A very simple formula, 
a very commonwise philosophy. But 
I guess sometimes people enjoy mak- 
ing the simple things more complex. 
To my way of thinking, the Cold War 
we speak so frequently about is 
nothing more than the skeptics of the 
Golden Rule fighting one another. | 
We have, however, many things to 
be thankful for this year, even 
though we have not attained all of 
the things we promised to ourselves. 
We can say it was a year without 
war. It was another banner year for 
conservation. The conservation of 
human resources. True, there were 
troubled spots throughout the vari- 
ous parts of the world, and these 
troubled waters were caused by 
misunderstanding, suspicion and 
fear. . 
Perhaps with the coming of the 
new year we can look forward to a 
world with less tension and fear. A 
new year can bring us so many 
things. Let us all join hands and 
pray to God for the continued ef- 
forts of men in creating a safer 
world to live in. 


So a Merry Christmas to all of 
you, a Christmas completely filled 
with goodness and happiness. 


“Conservation is a state of har- 
mony between men and land. Har- 
mony with land is like harmony 
with a friend; you cannot cherish 
his right hand and chop off his left. 
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That is to to say, you cannot love 
game and hate predators; you can- 
not conserve the waters and waste 
the range; you cannot build the 
forest and mine the farm. The land 
is one organism. Its parts, like our 
own parts, compete with each other 
and cooperate with each other. The 
competitions are as much a part of 
the workings as the cooperations. 
You can regulate them—cautiously 
—but not abolish them.” 

The Journal of Aldo Leopold 


Take ’Em Fishing 
If you know a lad who’s “out of line” 
an’ headin’ “down the grade,” 
And you think ’twould help if he’d 
forget the errors he has made, 
Lend him a rod and line and let him 
see how flies are made— 
An’ take him fishin’. 

If you have a grouchy neighbor who 
seems spoilin’ for a fight, 

And you think perhaps it’s ulcers, 
or that he can’t sleep at night, 

And you'd like to change his atti- 
tude to one that’s gay an’ bright— 
Take him fishin’. 

If the boss is on the warpath and 

works you like a slave, 
And you fear his disposition will 
drive him to his grave, 
Remind him how he used to be 
before he learned to shave— 

Take him fishin’. 
If your wife is in a frenzy with her 
hundred daily chores, 
With her sweepin’, cookin’, moppin’, 
and washin’ walls and floors, 
Convince her she’ll feel better with 
a few hours out-of-doors, 

Take her fishin’. 
And if you’re feelin’ down and out 
and tired enough to drop, 
And cash is short and bills pile up 


as though they’d never stop, 
Quit frettin’, get your fishin’ gear, 
close up the darned old shop— 
An’ YOU go fishin’. 
H. S. Van Brocklyn 
New Jersey Outdoors 

For those of you who are inter- 
ested in the various programs of the 
Game and Fresh Water Fish Com- 
mission, it might please you to know 
that new publications have been 
recently printed and are now avail- 
able in our headquarters and re- 
gional offices throughout the State. 
To mention a few, there is “Where 
Does Your Dollar Go,” Florida 
Hyacinth Control,’ “Facts About 
Florida Deer,’ and “Facts About 
Doves in Florida.” 

For those of you who are working 
with other organizations and need 
a directory reference, you may find 
the ‘Florida Directory of Sportsmen 
and Conservation Clubs for 1960-61” 
interesting. The 1960 Conservation 
Directory issued by the National 
Wildlife Federation at 1412 16th 
Street, N.W., Washington 6, D. C., 
is now available. The Directory sells 
for 50 cents. 

A publication for teachers, school 
administrators, school boards, and 
architects, has come across my desk. 
The name of the publiction is “A 
Treasure Chest of Audio-Visual 
Ideas.” It is presented by the Victor 
Animatograph Corporation, division 
of Kalart, Plainville, Connecticut. 

For those of you interested in our 
schools in America, there is a new 
program called Nature Conservancy. 
It has its headquarters at 2015 
Bunker Hill Road, N.E., Washington 
18, D. C. There is a National Com- 
mittee for the Natural Areas for 

(Continued on Page 42) 
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FACTS ABOUT 





FLORIDA 
QUAIL 


By JIM FLOYD 


Information—Education Division 


What Is a Quail? 

Quail are small full-bodied birds with short 
rounded wings and small, distinctly marked heads and 
strong legs and feet. They usually live on the ground, 
and are good runners and scratchers. In flight, their 
wings produce a loud whirring sound. 


What About Florida’s Quail? 

There are two sub-species of quail in Florida, the 
eastern bobwhite (Colinus virginianus virginianus) of 
north Florida and the Florida bobwhite (Colinus vir- 
ginianus floridanus) of south Florida. The eastern bob- 
white will average six ounces in weight. The Florida 
bobwhite averages five ounces in weight and is darker 
in color than the eastern quail. There is an overlap in 
the ranges, and the two sub-species intermix freely 
where both use the same range. 


Why the Name Bobwhite? 
The quail is often referred to as bobwhite, due to 
the sound of its musical whistling which resembles the 
words “ah-bob-white.” 





BOBWHITE 
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What Is a Mexican Quail? 

The Mexican quail is a smaller, lighter colored sub- 
species of the bobwhite, generally found in the western 
states and Mexico. Mexican quail were released in 
Florida prior to 1948 by the Game and Fresh Water 
Fish Commission, sportsmen clubs and individuals. 


What Happened to the Mexican Quail? 

There is no evidence that the Mexican quail survived 
as a distinct sub-species in Florida. They may have 
crossed to some extent with native quail, thereby losing 
their identity. The common belief that “running” quail 
are offspring of Mexican quail is not well founded. 
Failure of birds to hold to a point is believed to be 
due to increasing wildness of native stock. 


What Is a Quail Covey? 

Generally speaking, a covey is a group of quail. 
Usually it consists of one or more family groups plus 
individual birds or pairs that come together as fall 
approaches. 

(Continued on Next Page) 
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(Continued from Preceding Page) 
What Is “Fall Shuffle’? 

With the arrival of cooler weather, quail begin 
searching for winter homes. A great deal of mixing 
occurs during this movement, and birds from one fam- 
ily often mingle with those of another. This fall shuf- 
fle, along with the spring breakup, is a factor in pre- 
venting inbreeding with family groups. Quail will 
occasionally move several miles in search of an ideal 
winter home, and, once found, will tend to remain in 
that vicinity as a group until the spring breakup. 


What Is the Spring Breakup? 

The pairing off of quail, and the breakup of the 
winter covey, is one indication of spring. This breakup 
is a gradual process, with pairs wandering away from 
the covey as courtship begins. In north Florida, covey 
breakup usually begins around March 15, but may 
not be complete until May 1. In the southern part 
of the state, the breakup occurs thre or four weeks 
earlier. The wondering away, pairing off, and court- 


ship continues until the covey organization is dissolved. 


What Are the Nesting Habits of Quail? 

After pairing off, the cock and hen are inseparable 
as they search for a nesting site. The hen usually takes 
the lead in both the search and normal routine activity. 
Both the hen and the cock share in the nest construc- 
tion. Most quail nests are made near paths, roads, or 
small clearings under tufts of grass or other overhand- 
ing vegetation. With a partial roof usually constructed 
by the birds, the nest is difficult to see. The hen nor- 
mally begins laying as soon as the nest is completed. 


How Many Eggs Does the Hen Lay? 

The average clutch is 14 eggs, and the hen takes 
from 15 to 20 days to complete the laying. The hen 
lays one egg each day, and is on the nest only long 
enough to lay. The hen spends the balance of the time 
with the cock who remains nearby. Soon after the last 
egg is deposited, incubation begins. 


How Long for Incubation? 
Twenty-three days after the incubation begins, the 
chicks have emerged from the shell. Incubation is 
usually performed by the hen, but may be shared by 
the cock. In the event the hen is killed while incuba- 
ting, the cock will complete the task. 


When Is the Nesting Period? 

The nesting season in north Florida runs approxi- 
mately from May 1 to October 1, with a peak activity 
normally in June and July. In south Florida, nesting 
is usually two to four weeks earlier. 


What About Renestings? 
In the event the first eggs are destroyed, the birds 
will continue to renest until late in the summer, or 
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until they are successful in bringing off a brood. Under 
normal conditions about 85 percent of the eggs hatch; 
however the number and fertility of eggs produced 
at later nestings become progressively less. Only one 
brood is raised each year, and even if only one egg 
hatches the nesting instinct of the quail is satisfied 
and nesting activity is completed for that year. 


What Prevents Successful Nestings? 

Weather plays an important role in successful quail 
nesting. There may be too much rain, or the weather 
may be too hot and dry. If the ground temperature 
is high enough, it may kill the embryos and none of 
the eggs hatch. There are many natural enemies of 
the nesting quail. Among the worst of these natural 
enemies are skunks, cotton rats, snakes, and ants. 
Losses due to these enemies are not as important as is 
popularly believed and considering the bobwhites per- 
sistence in renesting, it is doubtful that such losses 
have an appreciable effect on the number of quail 
available at the start of hunting season. 
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What Do Quail Eat? 

The bobwhite is primarily a seed eater, and many 
species of seed are utilized as food. Some of the leading 
items in a quail’s diet are acorns, corn, peanuts, “wax 
myrtle, beggarweed, seeds of various grasses and 
sedges, partridge pea, lespedeza and insects. 


What Is the Normal Death Rate? 

Quail, like other small game such as dove, squirrel 
and rabbit, have a high population turnover each year. 
Normally 70 to 80 percent of all quail die from some 
cause or other during the year. 


How Many Quail Should Be Left to a Covey? 

The number of birds that should be left in each 
covey is unimportant. In Florida, many coveys are 
never shot by hunters, simply because they are never 
found. The quail that survive both the hunting season 
and winter are normally sufficient to repopulate and 
restock all covey ranges even though individual coveys 
might be severely depleted or eliminated. 
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What About Restocking Results? 

The more that is learned regarding quail popula- 
tions, the more it is realized that most restocking is 
unnecessary and unjustified. If a range is carrying 
a low number of quail, then, almost without exception, 
the range is low in food and cover. Without ample 
food and cover, the range’s carrying capacity is low, 
and such range will not support any additional birds 
when added. If the range is improved through the 
addition of food and cover, the bird population will 
increase through natural production. Restocking with 
pen-reared birds has proven to be of negligible value 
in increasing quail populations. However, release of 
pen-reared birds during the hunting season can be a 
valuable addition to the supply of birds if properly 
done. 


Doesn’t Restocking Provide More Quail for Hunters? 

A survey of released quail, by banding such birds 
and obtaining returns of the bands from hunters, indi- 
cates the survival of pen-raised quail is very low. Some 
surveys indicate 92 percent of the released quail dis- 
appeared within five months. Even with allowances 
for loss or non-return of bands, this remains costly 
shooting, and is an unfair and unjust expenditure of 
the sportsmen’s money. 


How Can the Carrying Capacity Be Improved? 

For high quail production, there must be good food 
and cover over as much of the land as possible. Food, 
may be the various seed utilized as food, whether it 
be cultivated crops or native wild plants. Cover, in 
general, is the vegetation where birds live or take 
refuge to escape their enemies and build their nests. 
The more the landscape is broken up into food produc- 
ing areas close to areas of refuge cover, the higher 
will be the quail population. 


How Can More Quail Food Be Produced? 
Quail food production can be accomplished by three 
principal techniques: encouraging native vegetation, 
planting of food plots, and use of artificial feeders. 


How Is Native Vegetation Encouraged? 

Discing or chopping in woodlands or old fields is 
helpful in encouraging annual plants that are of value 
for quail food such as partridge pea and beggarweed. 
Perennials such as broomsedge and wiregrass must be 
controlled to permit valuable food plants to grow. The 
controlled burning of dense vegetation will encourage 
the growth of desirable annuals. 


What Is a Food Plot? 

One of the most practical and economical means 
of providing a dependable supply of quail food in farm- 
ing areas is the planting of food plots. A food plot is 
nothing more than a plot of land which has been 
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N CASE YOU HAVE not yet been hit 
with the impact of full realization, 
there is rapidly increasing competi- 
tion for the annual harvest of legal 
game species. Seemingly—and actu- 
ally—each new hunting season finds 
a larger army of eager hunters 
afield. License sales’ figures verify 
their presence is not imaginary, nor 
over-estimation by observers. 

Likewise, hard-hunted game is 
notably wary after Opening Day. 
Game fast becomes harder to locate, 
and when you do find it there are 
already many natural odds working 
in its favor. 

In Nature, the blending coloration 
of some wild life species makes 
them very hard to locate when they 
don’t want to be seen. The horned 
toad, the wild turkey, a newborn 
fawn and unflushed bobwhites are 
good examples of natural camou- 
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flage working protectively. Acute 
senses and reactions also help in the 
ever-constant battle for survival. 

Ducks, geese, wild turkeys and 
crows have pheonomenally keen 
eyesight. Any off-color object for- 
eign to natural surroundings is 
almost instantly spotted by suspi- 
cious birds. An uncovered and up- 
turned face, a glove, handkerchief 
or color where it should not be, will 
often cause these species to put dis- 
tance between themselves and wait- 
ing gunners, pronto! 

But despite increasing competition 
from other hunters, and the growing 
wariness of game, many hunters are 
still bagging their share of the 
yearly harvest of waterfowl, upland 
game, deer, squirrels and unpro- 
tected varmint species. The same 
fellows who irresponsibly played 
Indian as boys are now emulating 


FADE-OU 


Successful deer hunting with bow and arrow requires use 
of camouflage, even for the bow. Archers were perhaps 
the first major group of modern hunters to adopt camou- 


flage en masse. 


All sorts of gear and 
clothing are 
now available to help 


the hunter... 


DO A 








By EDMUND McLAURIN 


the ways of the early Redman in 
obvious seriousness—by adopting 
and perfecting the Indian’s natural 
use of the art of camouflage... 

The Indian of yesteryear, despite 
his characteristic and colorful face 
paint, often utilized camouflage in 
the taking of game and attacks on 
early settlements and westward 
bound wagon trains. The deceptions 
were frequently combined with 
ability to mimic animal and bird 
calls with amazing naturalness. 

With the help of camouflage, the 
Indian ate well and generally fought 
effectively against those seeking to 
take away his land and game sup- 
MOL YA Sh ts 

However, the Indian did not origi- 
nate the art, even if he used it ad- 
vantageously. Earlier humans used 
it too, history relates. 

As might be surmised, camouflage 
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as a word and art has strong French 
ancestry, the word being used to 
denote various methods of protec- 


tive concealment or _ deceptive 
expedient used to create a false im- 
pression. 

Throughout history, camouflage 
has featured prominently in war- 
fare. The ancient Greeks presented 
the Trojans with a gift of a huge 
wooden horse—camouflage for ad- 
vance guard Greek soldiers, who 
remained hidden inside the figure 
until night, then slipped out to un- 
lock the gates of Troy for the Greek 
army that lay in wait to sack the 
city. 

In later years—particularly in 
World Wars I and IIJ—painting of 
ships, supply trains, vehicles, gun 
emplacements and supply depots 
was executed with such perfection 
that they were practically indistin- 
guishable when viewed at a distance. 
Likewise, dummy guns and ammu- 
nition dumps were often constructed 
so as to draw enemy fire upon cer- 
tain points, while those more val- 
uable were secretly given full con- 
cealment. 

Camouflage, or the art of decep- 
tion, finds everyday use in the mak- 
ing of films for TV. On TV locations, 
the pictured scenes are not always 
what they appear to be on home 
viewing screens! Riverboat scenes, 
shots of hills, trees and grazing cat- 
tle, world famous landmarks, land- 
scape scenes and cloud effects are 
often only painted backgrounds, 
“dubbed in.” Seeing may be believ- 
ing, but believing is not always 
really seeing! If you have a keen, 
analytical TV eye, you'll spot nu- 
merous instances where the decep- 
tive phase of the art of camouflage 
has been used effectively. 

Among hunters, deceptive camou- 
flage takes many forms. In the files 
of the U. S. Patent Office there is a 
patent and sheaf of drawings de- 
scribing a mechanical cow, to be 
used by two hunters out after grain- 
feeding birds. Once inside the con- 
traption, the hunters are supposed 
to walk or waddle the dummy cow 
into a field among other bovines. 
When birds are seen through pro- 
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vided peepholes, the hunters go into 
action—by dropping the hinged 
head and opening windows in the 
flanks! 

Back about the turn of the cen- 
tury, professional market hunters 
used shallow-draft boats or punties 
and natural camouflage to great ad- 
vantage in their waterfowl hunting. 
A hunter would completely camou- 
flage his boat with native grass or 
reeds, load the shallow cockpit with 
the most deadly weapons to be had, 
then silently drift downstream into 
rafts of feeding ducks. 

The resultant slaughter was us- 
ually terrific. Two such hunters, 
working as a team along our Atlan- 
tic flyway, killed a total of six hun- 
dred and forty ducks in a single day. 
They earned 25¢ for each brace of 
birds, according to a bill of sale that 
has come down through the years 
intact. 

Archers were perhaps the first 
major group of modern hunters to 
adopt camouflage attire en masse. 
To be successful with their basically 
ancient and short-range weapons, 
they quickly realized they had to 
devise ways to get reasonably close 
to game. They found the answer in 
effective forms of camouflage. 

The use of camouflage clothing 
helps them immensely in still hunt- 
ing and in the stalking of wary game. 
Also, because they usually hunt dur- 
ing their own special seasons with- 


(Continued on Next Page) 
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Use of camouflage may aid in taking 
deer and other wild game which become 
notably wary after opening day. 


Conceal your duck boat with natural 
vegetation and cover the motor with an 
old burlap bag. 
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(Continued from Preceding Page) 
out having to compete against the 
gun hunters, and must be absolutely 
certain of the identity of their tar- 
gets in order to aim accurately at 
critical areas, the bowmen can wear 
hard-to-see clothing colors without 
fear of being mistaken for game. 

To be even moderately successful 
as a modern waterfowler, you must 
dress properly and keep well hidden 
until time to shoot. Conspicuous 
colors are taboo! Consequently, cam- 
ouflage clothing, especially when the 
apparel includes a matching face 
mask or hood, is excellent for duck 
hunting. 

Blinds should be well camou- 
flaged, regardless of type used. 

Where a high bank borders a 
stream or lake, you can dig a blind 
in the sloping bank and camouflage 
the front of it with dead brush. 
You'll be well hidden, yet able to 
go into action fast when birds ans- 
swer to the lure of your decoys and 
skillful calling. Another method is 
to simply hollow out a hole in grow- 
ing grass or reeds and crouch down 
low. 

In either case, be sure to hide any 
fresh dug dirt; don’t leave it where 
it can be seen by incoming birds. 


Photo By Bill Hansen 





Combined use of calls and camouflage can 
often bring varmints such as the Bobcat into 
shooting range. 
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Smart mallards will spot fresh dug 
dirt quickly—and from afar. 

Sometimes ducks get leery of even 
the best blinds built out on bars or 
in open water, after being shot at 
several times. 

To conceal your boat, spread old 
burlap bags over it and add branch- 
es and dead leaves, if you cannot 
conceal it completely under over- 
hanging brush. Too, all boats and 
motors used for waterfowl hunting 
should be painted with neutral, 
non-glare paints prior to season use. 
A shiny boat-motor combination is 
like a railroad warning flasher to 
keen-eyed waterfowl. A __ slip-on 
cover for the motor can be made 
from camouflage netting, if you don’t 
want to paint your outboard. 

Animals and birds evidently com- 
municate by, and recognize, certain 
sounds. Whatever the game species 
you hunt, there is probably avail- 
able one or more commercial calls 
that can be used to imitate and en- 
tice. 7 

Some game calls are easily mas- 
tered; others take hours of practice 
to attain the tonal sounds that get 
results. Users of turkey and water- 
fowl callers have to be especially 
adept. Jack Lovett, Jr., who is both 
an expert turkey caller and duck 
caller, says most turkey hunters 





This dove hunter can reasonably expect in- 
coming birds to wing over his blind without 
flaring. 


make the mistake of calling too 
much and most waterfowlers blow 
air improperly into the mouthpieces 
of their calls. He points out that 
“the duck call, like the crow call, 
should not be blown with air col- 
lected in the mouth but should be 
blown from the belly and _ the 
throat.” Lovett claims he has never 
known a really good duck caller to 
blow from air-filled cheeks, but by 
pushing the air from the diaphragm 
through the throat and grunting or 
growling into the call. 

If you use the top of your car for 
high vision deer hunting, you can 
make it a more effective hunting 
stand by enveloping it in a camou- 
flage net, or by cutting native brush 
and using it to conceal the car’s bold 
silhouette. 

Only a few years ago, it seems, a 
hunter who wished to wear camou- 
flage clothing more or less had to 
tailor his own; few ready-made gar- 
ments were to be found. Now you 
can get complete outfits — coat, 
pants, service station type coveralls, 
hats, caps, hoods, parkas, gloves, 
bow covers, big nets for covering 
cars, tarpaulins and collapsible-for- 
packing hunting blinds. Many of 
these items are manufactured right 
here in Florida. 

If you’re a deer hunter and water- 
fowler or bowhunter, you can get a 
reversible hunting coat, bright yel- 
low on one side for hunting safety 
when in heavily hunted deer coun- 
try, and mottled camouflage on the 
other for wear in the duck blind or 
when bowhunting. 

In camouflage it is blended colora- 
tion that counts. Colors or neutral 
shades that harmonize with native 
vegetation are the priceless ingredi- 
ents that give you desirable incon- 
spicuousness. Teamed with immobil- 
ity on the part of the hunter, it is a 
hard combination for unwary game 
to identify and outsmart. 

In some hunting areas, the Fall 
colors of golden brown, green and 
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red might well be chosen camouflage 
clothing colors; in Florida, splotches 
of green and brown are generally 
appropriate for woods hunting— 
dead grass and neutral colors for 
waterfowl hunting blinds and cloth- 
ing. If you go in for several different 
forms of hunting—say, bowhunting, 
duck shooting, dove hunting and 
varmint shooting—you may well 
need several different changes of 
camouflage clothing to truly merge 
colorwise with the native habitat of 
the game sought. 

Instead of several different color- 
tone outfits, one enterprising hunter 
wears a neutral base color garment 
covered with several hundred small 
snap fasteners. Depending on the 
type of terrain he is hunting, he 
snaps on cloth leaves of hues that 
correspond to local natural colors, 
until his entire hunting suit is cov- 
ered with an assortment of mottled, 
natural-looking tree leaves. When 
he sits or stands beside a small tree, 
with leaves gently rustling in a mi- 
grant breeze, he is practically invis- 
ible. 

Further, if there is any normal tree 
leaf movement at all, the slight flut- 
tering of the cloth leaves supple- 
menting his camouflage suit tend to 
minimize his own hand and body 
movements. The idea must be good: 
the fellow brings home game quite 
regularly! 

Once you get used to its wearing, 
a camouflage parka makes an ideal 
hunting garment. When you crouch 
down and remain motionless you be- 
come practically invisible, in most 
cases, because of the shapeless form 
or outline the loose folds naturally 
take. 

If you find yourself in good hunt- 
ing territory, but lack the assistance 
of camouflage coloration in clothing 
worn, in a pinch you can hunker 
down amid or close to whatever con- 
cealing brush is available and still 
blend in with natural surroundings 
so long as you don’t move. Strange 
movement spells danger to game. 

“Let ’em come to you,” is the suc- 
cinct hunting advice of expert var-. 
mint hunters, like the Burnham 
brothers of Marble Falls, Texas. 
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Camouflage enables the varmint hunter to get within sure 
killing range of the swift and wary targets. 


They consider attempted stalking of 
animals of the varmint class a pretty 
poor bet. They prefer to wear cam- 
ouflage clothing, conceal themselves 
in a likely spot and depend on skill- 
ful calling and initial immobility. 
The latter is important because ans- 
swering predators will eagerly be 
seeking the source of the sound and 
identifying motion. 

Most effective has been the imi- 
tated raucous cry of an injured sea- 
gull. It often gets results when all 
other luring methods fail. Undoubt- 
edly, the terror-stricken cry is 
something in the nature of a dinner 
gong to the ears of hungry preda- 
tors. They invariably come a’running 
—especially raccoons—evidently ex- 
pecting an appetizing meal. Animals 
have approached with such abandon 
that waiting hunters have been able 
to net them. 

Although you cannot hunt in Flor- 
ida at night with a light and a gun, 
still, you can know the fun of calling 
up varmints and possibly netting a 
few. Calling up varmints of the pred- 


ator class is much easier to accom- 


plish after dark than by day. Often 
you will see coon eyes when you 
swing your light about investigat- 
ively, and occasionally your calling 


will entice a fox or bobcat into your 
light’s range of visibility. 

Available for quick camouflage 
face makeup are both grease paint 
sticks and spray-on solutions. Con- 
venience is the keynote of both 
types, but careless handling of the 
spray-on product cannot be said to 
be without risk. Consider the Flor- 
ida bowhunter who hurriedly as- 
sembled his tackle and drove rapidly 
through the night to his point of 
bowhunting activity, in order to be 
on his “stand” before daylight. In 
the dark, he reached into his ac- 
cessories bag for a can of quick- 
drying theatrical paint and pressed 
the button for a_ full-in-the-face 
spray. You can imagine his surprise 
and consternation when he realized 
he had mistakenly packed a can of 
spray-on Chinese red furniture lac- 
quer! 

Unfortunately, successful use of 
camouflage can have more serious 
unforeseen repercussions for a gun 
hunter versed in the art. The more 
unidentifiable you appear to game, 
the more likely you are to be mis- 
taken for game by other hunters. 

Near Palmdale, a couple of sea-. 
sons ago, a turkey hunter was acci- 

(Continued on Page 39) 
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TRIM DOWN SKULL PLATE 





DUST 


HE BIG HUNT IS NOW but a pleasant memory. The 
T venison has long since been disposed of, eaten or 
distributed among friends. If you are like a great 
majority of hunters however, chances are considerably 
better than good that the antlers of the buck, whether 
he was a craggy horned old forest monarch or a junior 
edition of what you hoped for, are still reposing in the 
attic or garage, consigned to the ignoble role of dust 
catcher. 

By devoting a couple of pleasurable hours to the 
project, you can convert those useless, space consum- 
ing relics of a by gone chase into a decorative, memory 
evoking trophy that you will be proud to have on 
display in your home. Here is how to go about it. 


Step 1. With a hack saw, trim down the boney 
skull plate to which the antlers are attached. Leave 
just enough of this plate to assure that the antlers will 
be held together securely. A section measuring 4 
inches on a straight line from front to rear between 
the antlers will be about right in most cases. Trim 
the underside of the bone so the antlers will be at the 
correct angle and the plate will fit flush against the 
mounting plaque. 


Step 2. The antlers should next be cleaned thor- 
oughly with warm, soapy water. Antlers that have 
weathered by exposure to the elements will probably 
be rough surfaced and will require smoothing down 
with steel wool or fine sandpaper. 

To restore the color to the bleached antlers, an 
easily prepared stain is required. Mix together equal 
parts of boiled linseed oil and turpentine, an ounce or 
two of each, then stir in a small amount of burnt 
umber or verona brown oil color. A small tube of 
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CLEAN ANTLERS THOROUGHLY 


CATCHER TO TROPHY 
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DRILL HOLES THROUGH PLATE 





By MAURICE NAGGIAR 


Here's a simple way to 
turn relics of past 
hunts into attractive, 


eye-catching trophies 


regular artists’ oil paint will supply enough coloring 
for several sets of antlers. 

Apply the mixture to the antlers and immediately 
wipe off with a dry absorbent cloth. If the antlers are 
still too light in color, repeat the procedure until the 
desired shade is attained. : 

Antlers that have retained their natural color need 
no attention other than the soap and water cleaning. 
Varnishing antlers imparts an artificial appearance 
which is to be avoided. | 


Step 3. Now drill three holes through the skull 
plate and into the panel. These holes are to accommo- 
date the wood screws with which the antlers will be 
attached to the mounting plaque. 


Next attach the antlers to a finished wooden 
plaque of appropriate shape. Three wood screws of 
sufficient length to reach through the skull plate and 
well into the plaque will suffice. You may purchase 
excellent ready mounting panels from taxidermy sup- 
ply houses advertising in various outdoor magazines. 
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A color binding is used to edge the fabric covered antler 
plate, and is held in place with fancy-headed upholstery 
nails. After attaching a hanger to the plaque, the trophy 
is ready for den or living room. Special panel hangers are 
available through taxidermy suppliers. 
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A panel measuring 12 x 9 is about right for deer 
antlers. 


Step 4. Cover the skull plate with plaster of Paris 
(carried by most hardware and building supply deal- 
ers) forming a dome-shaped circular covering tapering 
evenly around the edges. The plaster should be 
smoothed with a table knife. Add enough water to 
the plaster to make a heavy mixture that will hold 
its shape while drying. 


Step 5. Next it is necessary to cut a piece of fabric 
to cover the plaster of Paris fill. Velvet, felt, and 
velveteen are the most widely used materials for the 
purpose and may be obtained in a variety of colors. 


The material is cut circular in outline with two 
round holes of the appropriate size to accommodate the 
antlers. Care must be taken to assure the proper spac- 
ing of the holes. A single straight cut from the back 
edge of the cloth to each of the antler holes is neces- 
sary to enable the cloth to be fit around the antlers. 


When you have a proper fit with the fabric, tack 
the material in place with small brads driven through 


the cloth and into the panel at intervals around the 
edge of the fill. 


If the fabric does not fit snugly around the base 
of the antlers, cut a narrow strip of the material, wrap 
it around the base of each antler, and secure it in 
position by pushing or driving a brad through the 
material down into the plaster. 


Step 6. Binding of a color that will contrast 
nicely with the cover fabric is now required. Most 
dry goods stores handle a round cotton binding ma- 
terial wrapped with thread which is used for edging 
household furniture slip covers. The material is white 
as it comes from the store. A household dye, commonly 
used to color fabrics, will enable you to color the edg- 
ing material an appropriate hue. Taxidermy supply 
houses usually handle braid in various colors. This 
material is also good binding for antler mounting. 


The color binding is used to edge the fabric covered 
antler plate and is held in place with carefully spaced 
fancy-headed upholstery nails. The ends of the bind- 
ing material should be cut off ckeanly and joined at 
the top center edge of the circle where an upholstery 
nail will cover the loose ends. 


Step 7. The final step is to attach some sort of 
hanger to the plaque. Regular panel hangers designed 
for the purpose are available through taxidermy sup- 
pliers or you may use one of the various types of 
devices made for hanging pictures. 


The antlers are now ready to be hung in your den 
or living room, converting a dust catcher into an eye 
catcher, a trophy of which you can be _ justly 


proud. @ 
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Photo By Jim Floyd 


Upon command the black streak shot forward, his goal a crippled pintail that had fallen far 
out, and gaining protection of the rushes on the opposite bank. 


EDICATED TO THE CAUSE 


The Retriever is a noble hunting companion and 


plays a major role in our conservation 


¢ 


plans. When crippled birds reach the hunter's bag, 


others are left free to return to the breeding grounds 


ACH YEAR THEY COME, wave after magnificent wave, 
and the leaden sky fills with the murmur of their 
wings, and vibrates with the sound of their passing 
voices. Each year they come, from the frozen tundra, 
the vast prairie marshes, and the age-old mystery of 


migration is unfolded once more before the eyes of 


the duck hunter. 


Each year they come, leaving the frozen north, 
winging their way southward; southward to the vast 


everglades, the lush marshes of the river deltas, the 


lakes, ponds and potholes of Florida. 


To these marshes also comes the hunter and his 
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By JIM FLOYD 


gun to witness this phenomena of nature, to marvel 
at its magnificence and to partake of the annual har- 
vest of wildlife. To these same marshes also comes a 
friend of the duck. A friend that will shepherd the 
cripple, thereby saving others from the gun. This 
friend of the duck is a dog. 


At last the long-awaited day arrives, two gunners 
huddle in their blind, warming their fingers around 
a cup of steaming coffee, waiting impatiently for 
sunrise. “Shane”, a labrador, sits with his head through 
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the blind, eyeing the still dark skies and dark 
silhouette of the decoys. At dawn a breeze, freshen- 
ing from the north, increases as daylight advances. 
The ruffling water now causes the blocks to bob 
about in a more realistic manner. The eastern skies 
turn from black, to gray, to pink as it heralds the 
rising sun. 


As if on a given signal guns begin to sound through- 
out the marshes. The season has officially opened. A 
flock of pintail led by a cagey old “bull sprig” appear 
from out of nowhere, they circle warily, then slope 
downward for the decoys. The sound of the guns echo 
across the marshes, the flock flares, reaching for the 
stratosphere, but leaving two of their former mem- 
bers on the water and a third dropping slowly to hit 
the water a hundred yards out, a cripple. 


On signal from his owner, “Shane” springs from 
the cover of the blind. Throwing spray he dashes 
beyond the decoys, and with powerful strokes churns 
through the water for the frantically flapping pintail. 
The blind, where the hunters stand anxiously watch- 
ing, recedes behind the swimming dog. His head ap- 
pears a black dot bobbing among the waves, as the 
expanse of water between the dog and the duck nar- 
rows. The bird, struggling gamely to escape, but 
hindered by a broken wing, is waging a losing fight. 
At times the dog rears his head and shoulders above 
the water to gain a clearer view of the object of his 
pursuit. Then sinking again to water level, he strikes 
with renewed vigor. At last he draws alongside the 
crippled duck, and the watchers from shore see the 
heavy surge and swell as captor and captive alike 
sink for an instant from view. The dog emerges with 
the pintail tightly gripped and commences the long 
swim to shore. 


A single mallard is coming toward the blind from 
the west. He checks his flight and starts to drop 
among the decoys, but suddenly flaring, towers high, 
directly over the blind. A gun cracks. The duck 
quivers, continues on for a second, then slants into 
the high marsh behind the blind. “Shane” has made 
good progress with the crippled “sprig” but the hunt- 
ers need him badly to find the mallard downed in 
the heavy marsh. One hunter pulls up his boots and 
wades out to meet the returning labrador. As soon 
as the dog’s feet touch bottom the hunter takes the 
duck, and placing his hand parallel to the dogs head 
he lines the dog in the direction of the downed mallard. 
With a sweep of his hand and a command to go, the 
dog plunges into the high and dense cattails. His tail 


That golden moment — the first kill of the season. 

The pleasure is increased by the fact that their 

retriever eagerly awaits his command to dash after 
the downed mallard. 
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smacks loudly against the reeds as he proceeds, head 
high, testing the wind. With whistle and hand signals 
the hunter directs the dog to the location of the 
downed mallard. Soon the threshing stops and shortly 
the dog emerges from the marsh, plastered with mud 
but, carrying the mallard and stepping proudly with 
head and tail erect. 


Twenty years of duck hunting in the coastal 
marshes of Florida has brought about many changes. 
The ancient delta duck boat with oars and sputtering 
kicker has been replaced by the flat bottom speed 
hulls and fast motors, the old wooden blocks that 
decoyed many wary black ducks has retired to the 
antique shop, having lost their prestige to the modern 
plastic and rubber decoys of today. Fifteen years ago 
a duck dog was a novelty or practically unheard of. 
Today, handling an able retriever out of the blind has 
become the third specialty of our duck gunning— 

(Continued on Next Page) 
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Good retriever training is more than just throwing sticks for your 

dog to fetch in. Good training continues throughout the year, and 

should include the use of live ducks to assure a return of dead and 
crippled birds during the hunting season. 


(Continued from Preceding Page) 


ranking right along with being a clean wingshot and 
talking duck language. 


It is this handling of a retriever that allows a duck 
hunter not only to prolong the legal waterfowl season 
through the whole year but is fascinating in itself. 


If you don’t think you can impress every leathery 
old duck hunter in the marsh when you send your 
dog for a downed duck with a short swing of your 
hand, you just haven’t tried it. When your dog comes 
in with a cripple, written off as unfindable, money 
can’t buy him. You trained him yourself and in a 
peculiar sort of personal way he is your own creation; 
he is you on four fast legs. 


A good dog cannot only add fun to your life, but 
will probably double, triple, even quadruple your 
ultimate bag of game. You’ve only to think of all the 
cripples that slipped away, because you couldn’t quite 
get there in time, of all the solid hits that dropped in 
areas you just couldn’t reach, to appreciate the tre- 
mendous job your dog can do for you. You can look 
at the data sheet in the checking station of the wild- 
life management areas and determine that for every 
four ducks checked out there are at least two cripples 
that were not recovered. If every crippled duck was 
added to the bag, many more ducks would be left to 
return to the breeding grounds each year. This con- 
servation measure could in turn possibly result in a 
longer season, an enlarged bag, and more ducks for 
the future. The retriever then is truly a friend of the 
duck, a conservator of waterfowl and a guardian of 


wildlife. 
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Photos 
By Jim Floyd 


Any man who loves dogs and duck hunting can 
put them together and come out with a retriever he 
can be proud of. Starting with a smart bold pup, who 
loves to hunt, its worth it to train him for the day 
when he will sit quivering in the blind as the first 
flight of ducks fall into landing pattern over your 
decoys. 


James Otto, a Pensacola real estate man and 
President of the North Florida Amateur Retriever 
Club, puts it very simply when he maintains that 
anyone who likes dogs can train dogs, and that 
every duck hunter who likes dogs is missing a lot if 
he doesn’t take time out to find himself a likely re- 
triever pup and build him into a hunting companion. 

The North Florida Amateur Retriever Club, a 
group of seventy odd retriever owners scattered from 
Miami to Pensacola have one common bond, they own 
hunting retrievers. Their dogs, Chesapeake, Golden, 
and Labradors, run a hunting gauntlet that starts 
with the September marsh hen season, continues 
through the dove season and ends with mid-winter 
duck shooting. These dogs do not retire to the rank 
of fireside household pets, or run the streets during 
the closed hunting season; they are kept in top work- 
ing condition through a constant training session. The 
dove they retrieved in October becomes a wing-clip- 
ped pigeon in April, the crippled pintail becomes a 
shackled mallard at a club field trial. 


According to the club president, the objective of 
the NFARC is to improve the natural retrieving 
instincts of the members’ dogs, and have fun doing it. 
Club activity is designed to help produce a non-slip 
hunting retriever, a dog that a man will not only be 
proud to take to the marshes but a dog that will as- 
sure the hunter that each bird downed, will be de- 
livered. 


In order to obtain their objective the club conducts 
training sessions and club field trials. The majority of 
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the members of the club will scoff when they hear a 
man say that he has no use for a field trial dog, they 
reply by saying that this man has never hunted over 
such a retriever. 


Field trials are one major factor in the develop- 
ment of a hunting breed. Retriever trials are set up 
to simulate, as nearly as posible, hunting conditions 
that the average hunter will encounter. Whether it be 
a club practice trial or A.K.C. sanctioned, field trials 
serve one purpose, to improve the ability of the work- 
ing hunting retriever. Such sessions “under judg- 
ment” often reveal faults the owner and trainer may 
otherwise miss. 


Well-bred gun dogs inherit a skill and knowledge 
of their job. Obedience, a keen nose, eagerness to hunt 
and retrieve are bred into them, and it remains the 
job of the trainer to develop and bring out these 
qualities. Almost any retriever will fetch in a dead 
duck or a thrown stick now and then. Some people 
mistake this for training, when actually the dog is 
only using his inherited instincts to hunt, but for him- 
self. A dog must learn that his job is to assist the gun 
and hunt for the gunner, not necessarily because he 
wants to because it’s fun, but because he knows it’s 
his job, his duty, and that his master expects it of 
him. 


To go about the job of producing a non-slip re- 
triever in the right way, first buy a good book, on the 
subject, study it and use it as a guide. Second, attend 
a retriever field trial, watch some of the dogs working 
as they deliver pigeons and ducks in tests designed to 
equal any encountered on land or water in actual 
hunting. The dogs you see at these events are real 
hunters, bred and trained to their work. You can 
learn a lot about dogs and about dog-handling from 
watching these dogs in action and from talking with 
their owners and handlers. 


It is only fair that you be given advanced warning 
of the dangers involved in attending such an event, 
especially if you fall in the catagory of a dog loving, 
duck or dove hunting individual. Once you attend 
such a trial as that conducted by the NFARC you will 
be in the market for a retriever pup. If you already 
own a retriever you will be rolling out an hour earlier 
in order to have time to throw a few dummies for ole 
“Smoke” before going to work. 


It’s a long, slow process, developing a competent 
retriever gun dog from an awkward puppy. It requires 
patience, understanding and love, but when the task 
is complete the rewards are many and well worth the 
sweat, blood, tears and extra hours you have put into 
the training. 


The end result of patience, tolerance, and hours of training produces 

a retriever that will deliver every downed bird to hand. The re- 

triever is more than a pet dog. He is a member of the outdoor fra- 
ternity, dedicated to the cause of conservation. 
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It’s a golden moment when at last your dog, the 
dog you have trained yourself, lies beside you in the 
blind. Excitement is high, for your dog has learned 
the smell of guns, gunning clothes, and marsh and 
associates these smells with sport. 


“Sit, boy” you whisper, and lay a calming hand 
upon the dog’s head, as the pre-dawn stillness is 
broken by the wisp-wisp of passing wings. In the 
distance, a dark speck takes on the shape of an ap- 
proaching duck. You view the duck out of the corner 
of your eye as it passes overhead. It flares, quacking, 
as you spring to your feet. You follow it with the gun, 
pull the trigger and see it splash among the decoys. 


“Shane” 


Before the command has passed your lips the dog 
is on his way. A turbulent wake flows back from his 
powerful swimming. Now he has the duck, and turns 
back toward the blind. Wading out of the shallows he 
trots to the blind, sits down and delivers the dead bird 
to your hand. 


Life has few finer moments. @ 
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Seats out front of specially-modified Jeep enable riders to get open 
look at dogs, but back seat gives better view. Dual tires prevent 
bogging down in sand, mud or water. 





Bucket seat welded to top of station wagon makes flying bridge {for 
huntress to follow dogs in dense cover. Safety belt makes sure 
she'll stay with seat across rough terrain, 


For special hunts, where the 

hunters are driven to the 

blinds or deer stands, the old- 

fashioned plantation buggy— 

but powered by a Jeep—is 
hard to beat. 


PHOTO STORY BY 


HUNTING-T 


UNTERS ARE MORE and more taking the easy way 

from covey to covey, or to the duck blinds or 
deer stands. Every since World War II left a surplus 
of Jeeps on the market, hunters have been coming 
up with assorted vehicles to cut down on walking. 


As you hunt across Florida, you'll see a constant 
variety for the needs of the hunter are ever-varying. 
Although most hunters find the standard Jeep or 
pickup truck sufficient, many do go to the trouble of 
elaborate modifications. They range from gun racks 
to expensive two-way radio gear. 


Dual-drive, without front-viewing, is featured on this specially- 
designed Ford truck. Two-way radio is another feature of this 
fancy outfit. 


BLANDING BLVD 
ORANGE PARK, FLA. 


MD Fon RESERVATIONS | 
pu. COmaress 49460 
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This Jeep pulls another ver- 

sion of the plantation wagon 

with plush seat for hunters, 

and a large dog box. This 

type of rig is favored by 

trainers because it holds up 
to 12 dogs. 





HARLES DICKEY 


EASY Way 


In a few places the vehicles are drawn by a team 
of white mules or horses but most hunters depend on 
gasoline. Spare water cans are often taken for the 
dogs and in most rigs the hunters have room for 
sleeping bags, cooking utensils, small ice boxes, extra 
clothing and the hundreds of odds and ends that the 
modern hunter seems to require. 

For those who love to modify and to tinker, a basic y 
Jeep or pickup truck offers unlimited possibilities. iii iin , i —T | 
In fact, from some of the accompanying pictures it The homemade rig above does fine for easy hunting. The driver on | 
looks as though the owners have spent more time on tractor pulls home-made trailer. Note the soft cushions for hunters. 


their hunting rigs than they ever will afield. @ 























Special compartment under dog boxes holds four chairs, ice box 
and various gear. Hunters here take a mid-morning coffee break 
and enjoy first day plans. 





As dogs go on point, the hunting vehicle above is stopped by the 
driver. Specially-made, high rear seat enables hunters to follow 
dogs out in the thick cover. 
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Landowners and hunters can work 
together towards that time 
when there will be... 


NO CLOSED SEASO 


on Farmer—Sportsman 


Relations 


By JACK SHOEMAKER 


AST HUNTING SEASON, a farmer 
L near Crestview lost two 100 
pound hogs. An Okeechobee ranch- 
er had to butcher a steer after it 
had been hit by shotgun pellets. A 
Central Florida forester had a fence 
torn down and a fire burned timber 
on 28 acres before it was extin- 
guished. 

Other Florida farmers had sim- 
ilar misfortunes. One lost a goat 
killed by a hunter. Another had 
crops trampled by a “sportsman,” 
another was threatened by a shot- 
gun-carrying youth who trespassed 
on private property, and another 
had buckshot hit his home, break- 
ing several windows. 

These are not typical of hunting 
season accidents in Florida, but they 
were of such severity to the farmers 
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concerned that today not one of 
them is inclined toward permitting 
nimrods to hunt on his lands in 
the future. The above “accidents” 
are in no little way responsible for 
the many prime hunting territories 
that are being “posted” each year. 
And the trend is toward more of 
these signs unless... . 

. . . Unless hunters learn to re- 
spect the property rights of the land- 
owners, unless sportsmen help the 
farmers to increase the game sup- 
ply on their farms, and unless both 
the shooting enthusiast and the man 
who operates the farm find the an- 
swers to a better understanding of 
each other’s problems. 

In many areas, farmers and hunt- 
ers alike suffer from the irrespon- 
sible acts of some members of the 


Sportsmen can help farmers increase the num- 
ber of quail coveys by suggesting the plant- 
ing of bicolor lespedeza patches. 


shotgun clan. These problems, in 
many cases, are caused by the lack 
of personal communications. Such 
misunderstandings could easily be 
solved if both the farmer and the 
hunter had taken time prior to the 
shooting period to discuss the rights 
and responsibilities of each other. 

Private owners hold title to most 
lands here in Florida. True, there 
are State and Federal lands here 
available for hunting under a per- 
mit, but the lands we’re most con- 
cerned with are those small acreages 
farmed by resident owners and ca- 
pable of offering much in the way 
of shooting opportunities to non- 
landowners in the area. 

All of us, of course, are the own- 
ers of the wildlife at large on those 
lands, but the landowners hold title 
to the ground on which the wildlife 
nests, grows and is hunted. It’s his 
right then to allow hunting or to 
post the land. By the same token, 
it’s the responsibility of the hunter 
to secure permission before shooting 
game on that land. 

The problem then is evident, as is 
the answer. The methods, however, 
of securing such permission may 
differ and we’d like to offer the fol- 
lowing: 

The non-landowner should culti- 
vate the friendship of the farmer in 
order that he might share in the 
hunting of game that exists on the 
land. The landowner realizes that 
if there is game on his land that it 
will in all probability be hunted 
and it would be much better for 
him if it’s a type of controlled hunt- 
ing by persons known to him. And 
if there is no game on the farm, 
then the sportsman can gain the 
friendship of the farmer by assisting 
him in a wildlife-habitat and game 
management program. 

There has been much loss of wild- 
life habitat in Florida during re- 
cent years. Plows have turned un- 
der fields, trees have been cut down, 
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brush thickets have been ripped and 
grasslands and forests burned. The 
ever-encroaching step of civilization 
has made many inroads in wildlife’s 
domain as highway construction has 
been stepped up, as housing sub- 
divisions have taken over prime 
lands and as agriculture itself has 
developed other lands for farms, 
groves and pastureland. 


In many other States, farmer- 
sportsman cooperatives have solved 
the problem of no-hunting for those 
who own no land. Farmers and their 
neighbors have banded together and 
issued memberships to hunters, who 
in turn pledge to assist the farmers 
in improving game areas on their 
farms. A small fee is charged for 
upkeep of the game areas, for plant- 
ing food and cover crops, for patrol- 
ling during the hunting season, and 
in many cases for stocking the lands 
with game just prior to the season. 

We're not advocating game stock- 
ing as the answer to improved shoot- 
ing on a farm. We feel that in the 
long run improved habitat will do 
more for bringing in and keeping 
game on the farm than any other 
practice. And now is the time of the 
year for non-landowners to start 
working on this project. 

There is no closed season on 
maintaining good relations with the 
farmers of your area. But this is the 
best season for offering him your 
assistance and cooperation. He can 
really use your help and you can 
bet that he’ll repay it when the call 
of the hunt sounds off next fall and 
in the future. 


Perhaps you’re thinking, ‘Well, 


why should I go see Farmer Brown 
now? I'll pay him a visit come next 
fall.” Friends, let me warn you that 
farmers get tired of their fair- 
weather friends who stop by prior 
to the opening season and who try 
to butter him up for shooting privi- 
leges on his farm. (Incidentally, it’s 
these same friends who seldom 
remember to thank him or share 
with him the game killed in return 
for such privileges.) 

NOW is the time for you to see 
the Farmer. Now is the chance for 
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you to talk “turkey” with your co- 
operation while you shoot “turkey” 
with the farmer’s approval later on. 
With the spring and summer plant- 
ing season underway, you can insure 
better hunting on that farmer’s land 
with food and cover plantings. You 
can help the farmer in the planting 
of nature food stuffs that will at- 
tract and hold wild game and allow 
the increase from the present breed- 
ing stock to reach maturity, when 
he can become a target for your 
guns. And if his farm is so situated 
that it enjoys the maximum of food 
and cover plantings, then offer to 
help him in other types of work not 
related to hunting or wildlife. 

On most farms, however, there are 
generally some unproductive agri- 
cultural areas, such as gullies, low- 
lands, marshes, slopes, fence lines 
and woodlots that are not used for 
farming. All of these can be made 
into real havens for wildlife. Once 
you’ve convinced the farmer that 
your proposals won’t interfere with 
his regular duties, he’ll usually be 
more than happy to work with you. 
He too wants to see more game on 
his land, and he'll be interested in 
seeing how these projects of yours 
can be of benefit to him. 

And benefit him they will. He’ll 
have more game. He'll have the 
friendship of yourself and other 


Sportsmen can join in the planting of trees 
and wildlife food plants on idle lands. 





hunters. He’ll have game for his 
own hunting pleasures. But these 
are nothing compared to the benefits 
to his farm. Plantings in gullies will 
prevent those gullies from enlarging, 
control of erosion will stop the loss 
of good land, floods will be pre- 
vented, and there'll be no mud 
washing down the gully and over 
crops. 

Erosion is usually associated with 
water, but much of the erosion found 
in Florida is also caused by wind. 
Strips of close growing crops or 
even a good thick strip of grass will 
serve as a windbreak and stop soil 
particles which damage and bruise 
young plants as the soil is driven by 
the wind. Lupine, rye and oats have 
been used successfully this way. 

Some of the plantings will act as 
barriers and screens. They will aid 
in air-conditioning the home and 
barn and in keeping down the dust. 
The trees and larger shrubs will 
serve as ornamentals and work in 
with the landscaping of the yard and 
farm. Last, but not least, will be the 
direct benefits enjoyed and derived 
from having many song birds on the 
farm. Each day these birds will eat 
thousands of harmful insects. 

It’s true that it may take several 
years before these areas are capable 
of serving as prime wildlife habitat, 
but they will eventually become 
permanent as the food and cover 
plants take hold and the wildlife 
moves in. And these food patches 
will prevent wildlife from eating the 
crops that the farmer grows. 

Seed stock, suitable cover and 
water are necessary for top game 
management. The enemies of natural 
predators, accidents and disease take 
their toll and disrupt game manage- 
ment. Hunting itself is a proper 
utilization of game resources, just 
as the farmer himself wouldn’t 
think of letting a hog die of old age 
or an orange wither on the tree. 
These are statements that you can 
use to convince the farmer that 
food and cover plantings will benefit 
him. 

Once you’ve brought him over to 

(Continued on Page 42) 
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Management Areas 


Wildlife 


This season the Game and Fresh Water Fish Com- 
mission will have open to hunting a total of 3,426,300 
acres of land within the Wildlife Management Areas. 
In addition to regular hunting license, a public hunt 
area permit is required for those desiring to hunt on 
the Management Areas. 

Available from the offices of the County Judges 
throughout Florida, the $5.00 permit opens most of the 
28 management areas where hunting is permitted this 
season. Exceptions are as follows: Eglin Air Force 
Base, $4.00 Air Force Permit, good for the season, in- 
stead of the regular $5.00 public hunt permit: — and 
the Cecil M. Webb Area, where a $5.00 daily permit is 
required; — and the Everglades and Apalachee Man- 
agement Areas where NO public hunting permit is re- 
quired. 

Special free permit required for Guano River Area. 












LOCATION TOTAL 

AREAS (Counties) ACRES OPEN PRINCIPAL GAME SPECIES 
Blackwater (34) Santa Rosa & Okaloosa 85,000 Deer — Quail — Squirrel 
Eglin Field (38) Santa Rosa, Okaloosa & Walton 390,000 Deer — Quail — Wild Hog 
Roy S. Gaskin (26) Calhoun, Bay & Gulf. 118,300 Deer — Quail 
Liberty (3) Liberty 133,120 Deer — Bear 
Apalachee (33) Jackson 6,000 Ducks — Quail 
Leon-Wakulla (6) Wakulla & Leon 67,000 Deer 
Aucilla (22) Jefferson, Taylor & Wakulla 110,000 Deer Bear — Turkey — Squirrels — Ducks 
Osceola (2) Baker & Columbia 92,000 Deer — Bear 
Steinhatchee (14) Dixie & Lafayette 225,000 Deer — Turkey — Squirrel 
Lake Butler (35) Columbia, Baker & Union 96,000 Deer — Turkey — Squirrel 
Camp Blanding (30) Clay 56,000 Quail — Deer — Turkey — Wild Hogs 
Gulf Hammock (11) Levy 100,000 Deer — Turkey — Squirrel — Waterfowl 
Ocala (1) Marion 203,680 Deer — Turkey — Squirrel 
Tomoka (16) Volusia 100,000 Deer — Turkey — Squirrel 
Citrus (40) Citrus & Hernando 41,000 Deer 
Croom (28) Hernando 17,000 Deer — Quail — Squirrel 
Richloam (24) Hernando, Sumter & Pasco 60,000 Deer — Turkey — Quail — Squirrel 
Farmton (15) Volusia 50,000 Deer — Turkey — Squirrel 
Avon Park (12) Highlands & Polk 108,000 Turkey — Quail 
Okeechobee (29) Okeechobee 16,000 Turkey — Quail 
Cecil M. Webb (13) Charlotte 57,000 Quail 
Fisheatng Creek (21) Glades 100,000 Turkey — Quail — Squirrel 
J. W. Corbett (17) Palm Beach 90,000 Deer — Quail — Wild Hogs 
Lee (23) Lee 40,000 Deer — Turkey — Quail 
Collier (18) Collier 300,000 Deer 
Everglades (36) Palm Beach, Dade & Broward 720,000 Waterfowl — Deer — Wild Hogs 
Devil's Garden (32) Hendry 40,000 Turkey — Quail 
Guano River (37) St. Johns 2,200 Waterfowl 
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CHOCTAWHATCHEE WATERSHED 


By Lake and Stream Survey Team No. 1 


A Survey Report by Federal Aid Project F-6-R, A Dingell-Johnson Project 
Florida Game and Fresh Water Fish Commission 


Fisheries Division 
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Part 1 Choctawhatchee River. Part 3 Hammock and Hamlin Ponds, Pine Log Pond, 


Part 2 Lake Cassidy, Crystal Lake, Porter Pond, Gap Wages Pond, Dunford Pond, Hicks Pond. 
Pond. Part 4 Lucas Pond, Pate Pond, Rattlesnake Pond. 
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Along its winding course from South Alabama to 

Choctawhatchee Bay on Northwest Florida’s Gulf 

coast, there are many creeks and swamps tied 
together by vast untamed swamps. 


A Special 
Lake and Stream 
Survey Report 


Keith Byrd, Project Leader 
Phil Hester, Fishery Biologist 
Mary Ward, Secretary 





HE FLorRIDA LAKE AND STREAM SURVEY was initiated 
by the Florida Game and Fresh Water Fish Com- 
mission, Fish Management Division, on July 1, 1954. 
This project is a cooperative federal-state study, and 
is financed through the provisions of the Dingell- 
Johnson Act. 

The purpose of the Survey is to inventory the lakes 
and streams of importance that are open to public 
use; to obtain basic physical and biological informa- 
tion concerning them; to evaluate the fisheries they 
contain as to type of fish, their abundance, and quan- 
tity and quality of fishing provided; to determine the 
importance of the individual body of water on the state 
and local level; and to formulate management plans. 

Most important, when the survey is completed, the 
Game and Fresh Water Fish Commission will, for the 
first time, have basic statewide information of the 
very important inland fisheries of Florida. With this 
data, the formulation of policies and procedures for 
the proper utilization and conservation of the fresh 
water fisheries may have a more substantial basis from 
the standpoint of long range and statewide fishery 
management. 

The need for the Survey is clear. Any business 
manager of any company has at his fingertips an an- 
nual or even monthly inventory of what stocks or 
materials his plant has on hand. He knows what his 
production figures are, including the last piece of 
goods manufactured. He has a fairly accurate idea of 
what the market conditions are now, and what they 
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The Choctawhatchee River 


will probably be in the future. More important, the 
business manager is keenly aware of any problems his 
business may have in the production and marketing 
of the company product, and is constantly improving 
and expanding his management procedures to meet 
changing conditions. Without the basic information 
to manage correctly, either the business manager 
or his company is soon defunct. 

The Florida Game and Fresh Water Fish Commis- 
sion, charged with the responsibility of managing one 
of the state’s most important resources—her fresh 
water fisheries—has never had a complete inventory 
of the lakes and streams that supply the fishing. No 
one knows the number of lakes in the state open to 
public fishing, much less the amount and kinds of 
fish present, or the production, or fishing pressure. 
Due to lack of funds, and numerous and important 
immediate problems that had to be resolved, such fact 
gathering had to be delayed until the present. It is 
hoped that the information gained from this Survey 
will assist the administrators and technicians so that 
Florida may continue to provide top-notch fishing for 
her residents and the nation for many years to come. 

This Survey has several limitations, as all such proj- 
ects must. Only those lakes open to the public and 
over 150 acres in size will normally be surveyed. It 
would be obviously impossible to include all of Flor- 
ida’s Lakes in the time allocated to the study. The 
150-acre limitation was used because generally, but 
not always, lakes over this size are public waters while 
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those of lesser size frequently are not. For much the 
Same reason, only the more important «und larger 
rivers will be studied. 

Secondly, the Survey is by no means a compre- 
hensive study of any individual lake or stream. Bodies 
of water are complex and individual units which re- 
quire years of study to acquire all the facts and 
answers, rather than the short periods that they are 
investigated by the project. Some information has 
been collected, however, to provide the blueprint 
for future management. 

It should be emphasized that the Lake and Stream 
Survey is a research unit, and not a management arm 
of the Commission. In other words, this project 
attempts to obtain the facts, and make recommenda- 
tions based on them. With the publication of this 
bulletin, and the filing of much more detailed data 
in the Tallahassee office, the work of the Survey on 
the Choctawhatchee Watershed is completed. The 
recommendations contained herein will be considered 
and put into effect, as time and funds permit, by other 
branches of the Fisheries Division. 


The Choctawhatchee River 

If every river in Florida was assigned a task, the 
most obvious choice for the Choctawhatchee would be 
to move the rich South Alabama farm land to the 
Gulf of Mexico. These waters labor to move tons of 
red soil flushed there by abundant rains throughout 
the year. In this case the muddy water is a good 
omen, for beneath the surface of this fertile stream 
lurks, although unseen, a fat and sassy population of 


fish. 


Various methods are used by 
fishery technicians to determine 
population percentage of the 
many fishes, both game and non- 
game, found throughout the 
watershed. Other research pro- 
grams include the plotting of 
water depths with electronic 
depth recorder, testing waters for 
purification scale, and the mak- 
ing of individual maps for each 
body of water surveyed. 


Photos By 
Ronald Higgins 
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Along its winding course, the Choctawhatchee has 
an ample supply of sloughs, creeks, and cutoffs tied 
together by vast, untamed swamps. In these heavily 
wooded lowlands, one gets a first hand glimpse of the 
Southern swamp so often described by writers and 
artists. 

As for fishing, depending on the water level, the 
Choctawhatchee varies from some of the best to 
almost a waste of time. At very high water, the fish 
leave the river and spread to feed and spawn in the 
flooded swamps, at this time it takes a very patient 
and very skilled angler to catch a good mess. On the 
other hand at low water when the fish are concen- 
trated in the main channel they take to earthworms, 
crickets, catalpa worms, or crawfish as if in the last 
lap of starvation. 

Being an unstable river the Choctawhatchee is 
subject to constant and for the most part rapid changes 
in water level. As the water rises and creeps its way 
into the swamp, it forces worms and insects to leave 
the ground and seek a high and drier home. When 
this happens the shellcrackers and other pan fish inch 
along with the water to feed on these rudely evicted 
inhabitants. If fishing this edge with redworms or 
earthworms as bait, there is a good chance of catching 
the limit of shellecrackers, bluegills, stumpknockers, 
and warmouth. When the rising water finally reaches 
its peak, a great number of sloughs and pot holes are 
filled with new life. When a dry period comes along, 
the waters from these pools begin to flow back into the 
main channel. During this time, the fish are stimu- 
lated and start biting and keep biting until the flow 

(Continued on Next Page) 
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The Alligator Gar is found 
throughout the Choctawhat- 
chee system and will often 
reach weights over 200 
pounds. They are often called 
Freshwater Shark or Fresh- 
water Tiger. The tough hide 
of the Gator Gar keeps him 
free of natural enemies in 
fresh water. 


(Continued from Preceding Page) 
stops. Here catalpa and earthworms get the best 
results. 

Winter fishing is as dependent on the water level 
as summer fishing. Live shiners are used with much 
success around snags and tree tops where large num- 
bers of speckled perch congregate. 

In the delta or extreme lower section of the Choc- 
tawhatchee, pan fish strings aren’t as impressive as 
they are in the upper areas, but to make up for this 
a number of salt water fish enter the picture. Tarpon, 
striped bass, sturgeon, Alabama shad, channel bass, 
and speckled trout are all part of the population. 

While fishing for largemouth bass in the delta sec- 
tion it isn’t uncommon to pick up channel bass and 
speckled trout. Trolling or casting with artificial lures 
are the most reliable methods. Still or drift fishing 
with live shrimp is also popular. 

The striped bass, a salt water fish which runs the 
Choctawhatchee, once concentrated in Holmes Creek, 
but for the past few years there has been no reports of 
striper catches. We are sure these fish, which obtain 
a weight of over 100 pounds, still enter the Choctaw- 
hatchee River and soon will be relocated to produce 
more excellent sport and food. 

Another fish which in the eyes of most of the 
cracker fishermen is far from a game species is the 
alligator gar. This creature, which is found through- 
out the Choctawhatchee system, has been given such 
names as “Freshwater Shark” or “Freshwater Tiger.” 
These gar obtain a weight of over 200 pounds and have 
no natural enemies in freshwater that could start to 
dent its armored hide. They can be seen in sloughs 
laying near the surface indifferently sunning them- 
selves without fear. In Arkansas and around the 
mouth of the Mississippi, anglers equipped with heavy 
salt water tackle enjoy doing battle with these scaly 
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monsters. They use a wire leader and strong hooks 
baited with a mullet. When the gar takes the bait he 
is allowed to swallow it completely before the hook 
is set. When the hook is finally set, fisherman and fish 
are off to the races with the odds about even. If you 
want to try something different give these big fellows a 
turn, you won't be disappointed. 

Well folks, you now have the story of fishing on 
the Choctawhatchee River. So pay a visit to this area, 
whether you fish for food or sport you can’t go wrong. 


The Choctawhatchee River 
Date of Survey: 1957, 758, & 59. 
Length: Approximately 75 miles from Alabama line to 
Choctawhatchee Bay. 
Location: Holmes, Washington and Walton Counties, 
Florida. 
Water Color: Muddy. 


Bottom Type: Sand, silt, and mud. 


Aquatic Vegetation: Yellow Water Lily, Pickerel 
Weed, Arrow Grass, Spikerush, Bullrush, Wild 
Rice, Wild Millet, Plumegrass, Cattail. 


Accessibility and Availability: There are very few 
good public access points along the river. There 
are only two excellent public boat ramps, one at 
Caryville and one at Hinson’s Crossroads. 

Fluctuation: Seasonal fluctuation in all areas. Fluctua- 
tions of 6 to 8 feet are common throughout the 
year. The water level is dependent on the amount 
of rainfall received in Alabama. 

Fishing History: Excellent fishing for pan fish and bass 
when the water is right. 

Best Fishing Site: In general terms, the sloughs and 
tributaries along the entire course are good areas. 
Also in the main channel around snags and tree 
tops. 
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LARGEMOUT 
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BLACK BASS 


Catchable Fish Present 
Game Fish 


Name 
Largemouth Bass 
Spotted Bass 
Rock Bass 
Striped Bass (Rockfish) 
Bluegill 
Shelleracker 
Warmouth 
Stumpknocker 
Dollar Sunfish (Chinkapin) 
Long-ear Sunfish 
(Chinkapin) 
Redbrest (Robin) 
Round Flier 
Chain Pickerel 
(Pike, Jackfish) 
Redfin Pickerel (Jackfish) 
White Crappie 
Speckled Perch (Black 
Crappie, (Sand Trout) 
Alabama Shad 


Relative Abundance 


Common 
Rare 
Common 
Seasonal 
Abundant 
Abundant 


Extremely Abundant 


Abundant 
Common 
Abundant 


Occasional 
Occasional 
Common 


Common 
Rare 
Abundant 


Seasonal 


(Part 2 — Next Month) 





WARMOUTH 


DECEMBER, 1960 


LONGNOSE GAR, upper 
SPOTTED GAR, lower 





ALABAMA SHAD 
Non-Game Fish 


Spotted Gar Common 
Longnose Gar Extremely Abundant 
Alligator Gar Common 
White Cat Occasional 
Channel Cat Abundant 
Yellow Cat Common 
Bowfin Abundant 
Blacktail Redhorse Abundant 
Spotted Sucker Abundant 
Eastern Chubsucker Common 
Quill Back Carpsucker Occasional 
Highfin Carpsucker Occasional 
Eel Abundant 
Salt Water-Delta Section 
Southern Flounder Common 
Striped Mullet Abundant 
Gafftopsail Cat Occasional 
Sea Cat Occasional 
Sturgeon Seasonal 
Pinfish Common 
Croaker Abundant 
Spot Abundant 
Needle Fish Common 
Sheepshead Occasional 
Mojarra Occasional 
Bull Shark Common 
Sting Ray Common 
Speckled Trout Seasonal 
Channel Bass Seasonal 
Tarpon Seasonal 


Photos By Wallace Hughes 
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Daily bag limit 2; season bag limit 
Se 

First District: November 19 
through January 8, except Hardee 
and DeSoto counties where the open 
season will extend from November 
19 through November 27, and 
December 24 through January 2. 
Hunting season permitted every 
day. Pinellas County CLOSED. 

Second District: November 19 
through January 8. First nine days 
open; December 24 through January 
2 open. Monday, Tuesday and Fri- 
day CLOSED at all other times. 
That portion of Columbia County 
south of State Road 18, and east of 
U. S. Highway 441 CLOSED at all 
times. 

Third District: November 19 
through January 8. Hunting per- 
mitted every day. See Hunting Sea- 
son Regulations for information 
about spring gobbler season. 

Fourth District: November 19 
through January 8. Hunting permit- 
ted every day. Collier County 
CLOSED. 

Fifth District: November 19 
through January 8. First nine days 
open. December 24 through January 
2 open. Monday, Tuesday and Fri- 
day CLOSED at all other times. 


Game Laws and Dates 


1960-61 


Hunting Season 


RABBIT 





Both cottontails and swamp rab- 
bits are declared to be game animals. 
There is no closed season for the 
taking of rabbits, and no daily bag 
or possession limit. 

A hunting license is required to 
take rabbits during the regular open 
season for game animals and birds. 

Rabbits may be taken at night 
under special permit issued by the 
Director of the Game and Fresh 
Water Fish Commission when the 
animals are found to be damaging 
personal property. 


Other Species 

Black bear is legal game during 
the open deer season and special 
Management Area hunts only. Daily 
and seasonal bag limit is one. Cub 
bears are protected at all times. 

Wild hogs are considered game 
animals in certain Wildlife Manage- 
ment areas during the open seasons 
designated for each area, with the 
bag limit set as one per day and two 
per season. 

Panther is now protected at all 
times. 3 





GENERAL REGULATIONS 


All dates shown are inclusive. Opening day, closing day, Thanksgiving Day, Christmas 
Day, and New Year’s Day are open to hunting. Should any one of the above holidays fall 
on a Sunday, the Monday following such holiday will be open to hunting. 

Bow and arrow are permitted for taking of game animals and game birds. Cross bows 


are not legal for taking game. 


Shotguns must be limited to 3-shell capacity (magazine and chamber combined). 

Sale of native game prohibited. No open season on doe deer, fawn deer, spotted or 
Axis deer, buck deer with antlers of less than 5 inches in length. cub bear, snow goose, 
swan, and non-game birds. Panther protected at all times. 

Unprotected are English sparrow, crow, jackdaw, buzzard, skunk, flying squirrel, opossum, 


red and gray fox, bobcat, raccoon. 
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DEER 


Deer must have at least one antler 
measuring five inches or over in 
length. Daily bag limit 1; season bag 
limit 2. 

First District: November 19 
through January 8. Hunting per- 
mitted every day. Counties of Har- 
dee, Manatee, Sarasota, Pinellas, 
DeSoto, and Hillsborough south of 
U. S. Highway 92 CLOSED. 

Second District: November 19 
through January 8. First nine days 
open; December 25 through January 
2 open. Monday, Tuesday and Fri- 
day’ CLOSED at all other times. 
Special Season in Gilchrist County 
November 19 through December 11. 
Monday, Tuesday and _ Friday 
CLOSED. That portion of Columbia 
County south of State Road 18, and 
east of U. S. Highway 441 CLOSED. 

Third District: November 19 
through January 8. Hunting per- 
mitted every day. Okaloosa and 
Walton Counties open November 19 
through December 4, and December 
17 through January 1. Washington, 
Jackson and Holmes’ Counties 
CLOSED. Escambia and Santa Rosa 
Counties CLOSED except within 
the Eglin and Blackwater Manage- 
ment areas. 

Fourth District: November 19 
through January 8. Hunting per- 
mitted every day. Monroe County 
CLOSED to the hunting of Key 
Deer. 

Fifth District: November 19 
through January 8. First nine days 
open. December 25 through January 
2 open. Monday, Tuesday and Fri- 
day CLOSED at all other times. 
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Daily bag limit 10; no season’s bag 
limit. 

First District: November 19 
through February 12. Hunting per- 
mitted every day. 

Second District: November 19 
through February 12. First nine 
days open. December 25 through 
January 2 open. Monday, Tuesday 
and Friday CLOSED at all other 
times. 

Third District: November 19 
February 12. Hunting permitted 
every day. 

Fourth District: November 19 
through February 12. Hunting per- 
mitted every day. 

Fifth District: November 19 





through February 12. First nine 
days open. December 25 through 
January 2 open. Monday, Tuesday 
and Friday CLOSED at all other 
times. 


SQUIRREL 





Daily bag limit, 10 gray, two fox; 
no season’s bag limit. 

First District: November 19 
through February 12. Hunting per- 
mitted every day. 

Second District: November 19 
through February 12. First nine 
days open. December 25 through 
January 2 open. Monday, Tuesday 
and Friday CLOSED at all other 
times. 

Third District: November 19 


MIGRATORY BIRDS 


through February 12. Hunting per- 
mitted every day. 

Fourth District: November 19 
through February 12. Hunting per- 
mitted every day. 

Fifth District: November 19 
through February 12. First nine 
days open. December 25 through 
January 2 open. Monday, Tuesday 
and Friday CLOSED at all other 
times. 


WATERFOWL HUNTERS 
Make certain you have a 
1960-61 Federal migratory 
waterfowl hunting stamp be- 
fore hunting waterfowl. Avail- 
able from your local post office 
at a cost of $3.00, the stamp 


is required of all waterfowl 
hunters 16 years of age or old- 


er. 

Your name must be signed 
in ink across the face of the 
stamp before you hunt. 

















Species Open Season Daily Bag Possession Daily Shooting Hours 
Rail (marsh Sept. 23 through Nov. 30 15 30 1%-hour before sunrise 
hen) and and and to sunset 
Gallinule 25 Sora 25) Sora 
Woodcock Dec. 17 through Jan. 15 4 8 1-hour before sunrise 
to sunset 
Dove *Oct. 15 through Nov. 6 and 12 24 12-noon to sunset 
Nov. 24 through Jan. 9 
Snipe Dec. 17 through Jan. 15 8 8 14-hour before sunrise 
to sunset 
Duck Dec. 2 (12-noon) x A ied 1%-hour before sunrise 
through Jan. 8 to sunset except 
Dec. 2, when shoot- 
ing will start at 12- 
noon 
Geese Nov. 19 through Jan. 8 2 4 14-hour before sunrise 
to sunset 
Coot Dec. 2 (12-noon) 6 12 1%4-hour before sunrise 
through Jan. 8 to sunset, except 


All Dates Shown Are Inclusive 


*That part of Franklin County (Third District) east 
of State Road 30, and a line extending from the point 
where State Road 30 turns west to the water line and 
including all of Alligator Point will be CLOSED to the 
taking of doves during the Oct. 15 through Nov. 6 
portion of the dove season. There will be NO HUNT- 
ING of doves during the Oct. 15 through Nov. 6 sea- 
son in Hardee, DeSoto, Charlotte, Glades, Collier and 
Okeechobee Counties. Escambia, Santa Rosa, Oka- 
loosa, Walton, and that portion of Holmes County west 
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Dec. 2, when shoot- 


ing will start at 12- 
noon 








Hunting Permitted Every Day 


of the Choctawhatchee River, are also CLOSED dur- 
ing the Oct. 15 through Nov. 6 portion of the dove 
hunting season. 

**The bag and possession limit of ducks shall be 
FOUR and EIGHT respectively, two of which may be 
wood duck, and one of which may a hooded merganser. 
There is NO OPEN SEASON for the taking of can-. 
vasbacks and redheads. The day’s bag limit of Ameri- 
can and red-breasted mergansers is FIVE (singly or 
in aggregate) and the possession limit is 10. 
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(Continued from Page 15) 


planted with good seed-producing plants. Two of the 
most popular plants in Florida are lespedeza and part- 
ridge pea. 

How Big Is a Food Plot? 

Plots need not be over one-eighth acre in size, and 
may be located in areas that are unprofitable to culti- 
vate. A food plot of this size is large enough to hold 
a covey of birds through the winter, providing there 
is a high seed-yield. High seed-yield is obtainable 
through proper planting, fertilization and maintenance. 
The only essential requirement of a successful plot is 
that it be located near suitable cover in which the birds 
may live. 


How Effective Are Artificial Feeders? 
The artificial feeder is of value in areas where food 
is the limiting factor in quail production. Where prop- 
erly used under conditions of good cover and inade- 


quate food, feeders have caused substantial increases 
in quail populations. 


It’s Clearer But What’s the Conclusion? 

First, it is important to keep in mind the require- 
ments of the bobwhite. Failure to meet the basic food 
and cover requirements will mean reduced quail popu- 
lations. The various management methods described 
will meet these requirements, and they will fit in with 
sound land use. 


The cost of quail management will vary, depending 
upon the degree of management required to insure 
desired populations. Who should pay this cost? Surely 
not the landowner, unless he is doing it for his own 
benefit. In most cases, the sportsman, as the harvester 
of the quail, should foot the bill, but the landowner 
can and will participate, especially if he hunts quail. 
With real cooperation and real effort, particularly on 
the part of those who harvest the birds, the bobwhite 
quail can be managed and increased for the enjoyment 
of Florida sportsman and hunter of today and tomor- 


row. © 





All information in this article based upon biological investigations conducted by Dr. O. Earle 
Frye, Jr., and Robert W. Murray, Game Management Division of the Florida Game and Fresh 
Water Fish Commission. 





National Mourning Dove Program 


EDERAL AND STATE WILDLIFE interests have agreed on 
F a comprehensive program aimed at improving the 
management of mourning doves, according to the Wild- 
life Management Institute. The program, largely devel- 
oped by a special committee of the International Asso- 
ciation of Game, Fish and Conservation Commissioners 
and subsequently accepted by that organization, out- 
lines the activities that are needed, and assigns respon- 
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sibilities for their implementation. 

At the recent meeting of the Southeastern Associa- 
tion of Game and Fish Commissioners, Leonard E. 
Foote, the Institute’s southeastern field representative, 
explained that the “objective of the entire program is 
to provide reasonable recreational use with maximum 
security for the species, to insure its protection yet 
reap its benefits to both bird watcher and hunter.” @ 
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DO A FADE-OUT 
(Continued from Page 19) 


dentally shot in the back of the head 
by an over-anxious rival. His assail- 
ant claimed he never saw the vic- 
tim kneeling by a bush and wearing 
a camouflage suit. When the con- 
cealed hunter sounded his turkey 
call at intervals from the same spot, 
the irresponsible hunter concluded 
it was a turkey, for sure—and fired! 


In another Florida accident, a 
turkey hunter built himself a small 
blind and quietly concealed himself 
in it well before daybreak. At dawn 
he started calling —and promptly 
had two other hunters rake his blind 
with No. 4’s! 


Safety-wise, the wearing of cam- 
ouflage clothing for big game and 
turkey hunting under conditions 
where gun hunters predominate 
numerically is not encouraged by 
the Game Commissions of the vari- 
ous states. North Dakota, for exam- 
ple, requires not only the wearing of 
a red, yellow or orange cap in con- 
junction with a camouflage suit, but 
also the minimum of 144 square 
inches of visible yellow on the back 
and chest of such apparel, with the 
color consolidated into one block of 
contrasting material. 


Opposite of camouflage is, of 
course, pronounced color conspicu- 
ousness. Many uneasy deer hunters 
wear bright, easily seen colors, in the 
belief that deer are color-blind, but 
that rival hunters are not—or should 


not be! 


If youre more concerned about 
personal safety than concealment, 
then throw caution to the winds and 
wear vivid orange, yellow or bright 
blue—three colors ideal for hunter 
protection. If you remain perfectly 
still until you are ready to shoot, 
you'll at least have a chance at game 
species that game biologists say are 
color-blind. But such quickly seen 
colors won’t bring you many shots 
at waterfowl or crows, that’s for 
sure! 


However, some analysts of the 
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hunting safety situation object to the 
recommended use of bright colors as 
a safety measure. They logically 
contend that the popular practice of 
wearing bright clothing for hunting 
safety encourages hunters to iden- 
tify objects by color instead of their 
physical shapes. This, they claim, is 
wrong from both psychological and 
practical kinship. More _ valuable, 
they believe, are pre-hunting season 
visual tests in which individual 
hunters are asked to correctly iden- 
tify typical game situation pictures 
momentarily flashed on a screen. . . 


Get a camouflage suit, some de- 
coys, a good call or a battery-oper- 
ated hi-fi, and you’re basically out- 
fitted to take your gun and make 
inroads on this country’s over- 
abundant crow population. A good 
caller, operating from a blind lo- 
cated on a crow flyway, can do 
quail and other game bird species a 
lot of good by reducing the number 
of egg-destroying crows. Also, crow 
shooting is a lot of fun and provides 
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excellent field shooting practice be- 
tween regular hunting seasons. 


In her weather moods, Nature 
may capriciously favor the hunter 
after seemingly working against him 
in devious ways. A soft, steady rain 
will give the deer hunter better odds 
by partially muffling the sounds of 
his slow stalking through the woods. 
To wild game, there evidently is 
only a narrow band of sound range 
distinction between normal every- 
day sounds and alarming noises of 
foreign introduction. Anything that 
tends to deaden or disperse the in- 
evitable noise made by a hunter 
may be considered helpful camou- 
flage. Under certain hunting condi- 
tions, wind or rain can be your ally. 


If your hunting luck is regularly 
poor, it may be you are too conspicu- 
ous to the game you seek. Success- 
ful hunting of today’s wild game 
usually depends on seeing without 
being seen. This season, let camou- 
flage help you do an effective fade- 


out. @© 
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P UNTIL A COUPLE of years ago, an 
U inboard motor boat was definite- 
ly an inboard, an outboard was be- 
yond a question of doubt an 
outboard, and there was a generally 
prevailing feeling that the difference 
reflected two entirely separate fields 
of boating. 

Partisans for each would heatedly 
defend the merits of their particular 
preference. Advocates of inboard 
power cited the lower operating 
cost, per horsepower, of the 4-cycle 
inboard engine as opposed to the 
two-cycle, which required a gasoline- 
and-oil mixture and ate up fuel at 
a rate that definitely was a bit 
rougher on the pocketbook. Sup- 
porters of the outboard boat pointed 
to it’s superiority in turning and 
general maneuverability, its capa- 
city to navigate shallow waters and 
coast into beaches without damage 
or serious grounding, and its easier 
launching-loading portability. On 
the cost side, they claimed lower 
maintenance because of easier boat 
storage and motor repair. 

At the marine industry’s major 
trade show held in Chicago in the 
latter part of October, however, it 
became apparent that 1961 is the 
year when the hybrid cross—an in- 
board engine with outboard drive— 
will make a strong challenge for an 
established position in the boating 
field. The show, from which the 
public was barred, provided dealers 
and distributors from throughout the 
country with a preview of what’s 
new for ’61. 

The main objective of the “hybrid” 
is, of course, to combine the fuel 
economy and low center-of-gravity 
of a 4-cycle inboard engine installa- 
tion with the advantages which the 
outboard boat holds in terms of 
maneuverability, shallow-draft and 
portability. It employs an inboard 
engine, driving a tiltable outboard 
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New “outdrive hybrid” introduced 


lower unit extending from the 
transom. Two “outdrive” manufac- 
turers already are actively in the 
field; two more American firms are 
known to be working on similar 
projects. 

The first of the inboard/outboard 
units to appear was the Volvo-Penta, 
introduced a year and a half ago. 
It combines the 4-cylinder, Swedish- 
built Volvo engine with an outboard 
drive unit developed by Jim Wynne 
of Florida, an engineer of extensive 
experience in power boating. It met 
with a steadily increasing public ac- 
ceptance, and has been made an 
optional factory installation by a 
number of American outboard boat 
manufacturers. 

At the Chicago show in October, 
an American-built “outdrive” unit 
appeared for the first time on gen- 
eral display. It is the “Powernaut”, 
designed and built by the Eaton 
Manufacturing Co. of Saginaw, 
Mich., a firm with long experience 
in the engineering and manufactur- 
ing of various types of power equip- 
ment. Two leading builders of 
inboard engines, Gray and Dearborn 
(Interceptor) have announced their 
approval of the Eaton drive and 
stated that it can be adapted to their 
smaller motors. In the case of Gray, 
the “outdrive” unit can be used with 
80 and 111-h.p. engines; and for 
Dearborn Interceptors, the 85 and 
100-h.p. sizes. A number of boat 
builders have listed the Eaton unit, 
with engine make and size optional, 
as factory-installed equipment on 
various of their craft—principally of 
18 feet or more in length. 

There is no question but that the 
success of the Volvo-Penta in the 
past two seasons has established the 
practicality of the inboard/outboard 
system for the larger craft. One 


chief advantage, as stated previous- 
ly, is the lower fuel consumption of 
a 4-cycle engine as compared with 
that of a two-cycle outboard of 
equivalent horsepower. Outboard 
advocates, on the other hand, are 
quick to cite the disparity in weight 
—400 Ibs. and up for the 80-h.p. in- 
board unit, as compared with 180- 
220 Ibs. for the outboards in the 
75-80 horsepower range. Outboard 
folk also claim more usable cockpit 
space and lesser fire hazard from the 
transom mounting. The “outdrive” 
manufacturers dispute the cockpit 
space contention, asserting that the 
inboard installation — immediately 
forward of the transom — takes up 
less room than does the protective 
self-bailing well which has become 
pretty much standard on the larger 
outboard boats. And, they say, the 
lower center of gravity attained by 
mounting the inboard motor on the 
boat’s floor is an increasing safety 
factor. 

Like any item of vehicular equip- 
ment, selection will depend on the 
personal preference of the user. The 
location of the inboard, for example, 
may be a hindrance in the case of 
some craft and a benefit in the case 
of others, depending on where the 
owner prefers to have his space 
astern. The initial cost of the in- 
board/outboard unit runs several 
hundred dollars more than an out- 
board of equivalent horsepower—a 
factor to be considered in assessing 
the benefits of fuel economy. In 
recent years, the increasing efficiency 
of silencing equipment has generally 
overcome the one-time objection to 
outboard noise. 

Although not a hybrid in the sense 
that applies to the Volvo-Penta and 
Eaton “outdrive” units, there is 
another power development which 
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will be evident in 1961 in the effort 
to bridge the outboard-inboard gap. 
This is the water-jet propelled craft, 
driven by an inboard engine that 
scoops up and ejects water through 
the hull. 

Experimental craft of this latter 
type have been under study for a 
number of years. The first such boat 
to be introduced on a quantity-pro- 
duction basis was the Buehler 
Turbo-Craft, which made its debut 
last spring. It utilized 16’ and 17’ 
broad-beamed outboard boats, with 
inboard engines up to 135 horse- 
power installed amidship. Speeds 
in the 40-50 m.p.h. range were 
claimed. 

In a recent trip to the Ozarks, I 
had an opportunity to drive a Turbo- 
Craft on the swift, rock-studded, 
shoal-marked Current River. When 
held on plane, the boat sped over 
riffled water as shallow as four 
inches, and handled excellently with 
sharp turning ability. The aqua- 
meter recorded speeds as high as 40 
miles an hour against a stiff current. 
It required, however, a relatively 
high degree of speed to bring the 
craft on plane, and before coming 
on plane the boat had heavy draft 
aft and disappointing maneuver- 
ability. Also, it lacked easy maneu- 
verability in reverse—a factor which 
Buehler engineers later assured me 
had been corrected by a “monkey- 
rudder” accessory with which the 
craft I had driven was not equipped. 
Stability of the craft was good, both 
on sharp turns and in fast boiling 
cascade waters. 

A second “jet” system for applica- 
tion to outboard-type hulls and in- 
board engines, manufactured by 
Vanguard Industries, Inc., of Cin- 
cinnati, was introduced at the 
October marine trade show. Press 
releases claim high maneuverability 
at all speeds and in reverse, and 
report models for propulsion “of 
boats in every class from runabouts 
to cruisers.” Since this was a “dry- 
land” boat show, there was no op- 
portunity to check on its operational 
performance. 

The 1961 outboard motors have 
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“Outdrive” units, employing an inboard engine and outboard drive propeller, on 
a tiltable lower unit, were introduced on a number of outboard hulls at the 
Chicago trade show. 


previously been reviewed in this col- 
umn (October FLoRIDA WILDLIFE). 
Boats, in general, hewed to the 
established trend of broad-beamed, 
utilitarian and comfortable outboard 
craft—plus, of course, a number of 
smaller sport runabouts for those not 
interested primarily for family 
roominess. Among the new fishing 
craft was a 15-footer of Royalite, 
built by Carter Craft of Panama 
City, with open interior and live- 
well. Catamarans were less in evi- 
dence than had been the case in 
former shows. Several manufac- 
turers offered runabouts of hydro- 
plane-type construction, but in the 
main the outboard boats followed 
conventional lines. 

Florida exhibitors at the show 
included Squall King, now a division 
of the newly-formed Continental 
Boat Corp. of North Miami, Sport- 
Craft of Perry, Fla., and Correct 
Craft of Orlando. Gator trailers of 
Jacksonville displayed a new ‘“auto- 
launch” system for dropping the 
support cradles away from the hull 
to place the boat on rollers for 
launching and automatically re-seat- 
ing the cradles when the craft is 
fully loaded. The new style system 
eliminates the necessity for lower- 
ing and raising the cradles by hand- 
lever, a method which was originally 
devised by Gator and now is in 
general use. 

In the inboard category, Dearborn 
Marines’s new 100-h.p. Interceptor 


was displayed for the first time. As 
was previously noted, it is adaptable 
to both conventional inboard and 
inboard/outboard drive. The engine 
is of 170-inch cubic displacement, 
6-cylinder, and is made in both right 
and left-hand drives for twin in- 
stallations. 


Mickey Mantle showed up in 
pictures (not in person) in a new 
role as president of a boat manufac- 
turing firm, Sportsman Boats built 
in Texas. 


An interesting new aproach to 
both boat support and launching/ 
loading was displayed in a trailer 
built by the Dana Corporation, a 
Pennsylvania firm. It utilizes large- 
diameter rotating air cushions, 
shaped like fat sausages, to give 
boats what is claimed to be a full 
air-cushioned ride unaffected by 
road shocks and frame flex. 





There were several low-power 
outboard motors in the show which 
adapted a lower unit to lawnmower- 
type power heads, both two-cycle 
and 4-cycle. One builder, as a mat- 
ter of fact, is advertising a product 
that can be transferred from lawn- 
mower to boat! Another builder has 
installed water-jet drive in the 
lower unit in place of the standard 
gear-driven propeller. Muncie Gear 
Works again had the show’s “baby 
outboard,” it’s 17-lb., 1.2-h.p. “Migh- 
ty Mite.” © 
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NO CLOSED SEASON 
(Continued from Page 29) 


your thinking, then contact your 
local county agent, the soil conser- 
vation specialist and the local game 
technician. Their training will be of 
great help to you in avoiding any 
number of pitfalls, primarily the 
waste of money, time and effort. 
These specialists know what food to 
plant and how to plant it. Often 
they can be of assistance to you in 
obtaining such seeds or plants. 

Some of the plants and shrubs 
used here in Florida for this purpose 
include multiflora rose, bi-color and 
common lespedeza, combine pea, 
partridge pea, sunflowers, sorghums, 
various grasses like Pensacola Bahia 
and clovers and small grains like 
rye, rye grass and oats. 

While the above named plants are 
the most popular, research scientists 
are continuing to look for other 
foods. Recently it was announced 
that the Florida Agricultural Exten- 
sion Service and the University of 
Florida School of Forestry were 
working on a series of studies to 
determine the relative preference of 
bob white for seeds of plants being 
grown experimentally by the Soil 
Conservation Service at its Plants 
Materials Center in Arcadia. Many 
of the plants are exotics and some 
are native, but they all possess 
characteristics which make them 
potentially valuable for wildlife 
foods as well as other conservation 
uses. 

With the help of these same tech- 
nicians, you might persuade the 





Helping to plow firelanes will offer protection 
to wildlife as well as keep the woods and 
forests safe from fire destruction. 


farmer to develop his woodlands 
since forests and game management 
go hand in hand. A protected wood- 
lot has homes for wildlife since the 
shrubs, vines and small tree offer 
protection from eneimes. A few food 
plants will make a complete home 
for nature’s animals, while leaving 
that old dead tree instead of cutting 
it down will make a heaven out of 
earth for squirrels, coons and other 
wildlife. 

And if the farmer has no wood- 
lands, contact the local forester and 
have him suggest to the farmer 
places where such woodlots might 
be created. Not only will these aid 
game management but it will add 
to the value of the farm and still 
give the farmer an income from the 
wood that he’ll eventually cut from 
this area. 

Duck hunters will find still an- 
other possibility to suggest to the 





farmer. One of the main methods of 
increasing waterfowl hunting is to 
develop and plant farm ponds or to 
impound water in roadside ditches. 
Most farmers are going to lend an 
attentive ear to an idea like that. 
Such ponds will mean water for the 
farm’s cattle, other livestock and 
for irrigation. 

Thousands of farm ponds are being 
built across the country, and the 
various State and Federal agencies 
mentioned above are more than 
pleased to provide a free consulting 
service for such conservation pro- 
grams. Meanwhile the duck hunter 
will improve his future shooting. 

One of the advantages of the farm 
ponds is that they help to scatter 
the ducks more and such scattering 
means shooting for more hunters. 
Another good result is that when the 
ducks start returning north they 
can rest and eat, insuring a healthy 
duck population for breeding and 
nesting. Meanwhile sportsmen 
shouldn’t forget ... and they prob- 
ably won’t ... that farm ponds will 
provide them with many an oppor- 
tunity for angling while the season 
for game birds and game animals is 
closed. 

There are many other projects 
here in Florida that a hunter wish- 
ing to cultivate friendships with the 
farmer might pursue in the interest 
of wildlife habitat improvement. The 
above are just a few. Any of these 
will help him to make friends with 
the farmer during the “closed” sea- 
son and will assure him of “open” 
lands during hunting seasons of the 
future. @ 





WILDLIFE BALANCE WHEEL 
(Continued from Page 12) 


Schools. The chairman of this pro- 
gram is John W. Brainard, Spring- 
field College, Springfield 9, Mas- 
sachusetts. Information Bulletin 26 
revised, is interesting. Space does 
not permit me to go into detail here, 
but to arouse your interest and to 
present a sampling, I would like to 
discuss the check list of educational 
environment desirable on _ school 
controlled property. 
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The question is, which of the fol- 
lowing does your school have and 
which can be provided or aided by 
working with the 
students. These are: Barelands—here 


planning or 


the interest would be toward paving, 
planting soil as in flower beds and 
vegetable gardens, eroding soil as 
an earth bank or field corner where 
children can perennially experiment 
with digging, grading, mulching, etc.; 
Grasslands—with lawns for beauty 


and soil stability, turf for playfields, 


rough grass areas; Forblands—forbs 
or herbaceous (non-woody) plants 
other than grass. Here also are your 
pioneer annual herbs and perennial 
herbs; Shrublands — _ foundation 
plantings, corner plantings, facing 
plantings, hedges, screen plantings, 
and special plantings; Brushlands; 
Treelands—considerable shade trees, 
plantations, native woods; Wetlands 
—marsh, scrub swamp, swamps, and 
bogs; Water—lakes, ponds or pud- 
dles, and streams; Elevations— 
slopes, hill tops, etc. @ 
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HAT KIND OF EQUIPMENT, and 

how much? Asks the new 
camper. Frankly, his choice of kinds 
of gear are so varied that the many 
items confuse him at the outset. 
Prices of camping equipment run 
from the very low to the very ex- 
pensive. The kinds of equipment de- 
pends on what type camping the 
individual has in mind. 

For the well heeled—there’s no 
limit on what he can spend. On the 
other hand most equipment is priced 
well within the range of the average 
to low camping budget. Strangely, 
most items of camp gear are below 
average cost of the commonplace 
home gadget. And new low-cost 
camp gear doesn’t always mean poor 
quality. However, consider it a poor 
investment for long and hard usage. 

The highly expensive equipment 
is more than a top quality item. By 
close inspection you'll note it has 
been specially designed for hard 
usage at extreme conditions and 
temperature variations—conditions 
it seems doubtful the new camper 
will encounter, or for the type 
camping you have in mind. 

It is generally best for the neo- 
phyte to make a personal visit to his 
nearest outfitter rather than make 
his first camping equipment pur- 
chase unseen from a catalog. Your 
dealer will agree—and he’s probab- 
ly mailing hundreds of his own 
catalogs each week. 

When you visit your outfitter tell 
him you’re green when it comes to 
camp gear. Since you’re more than 
a one-time customer the outfitter 
has a long-time interest in you. Rest 
assured he’s not out to load you with 
non-essential gear—in fact despite 
even the lowest budgeted prospect 
he'll hover over you like a plush 
international safari supply company 
outfitting a passel of millionaires for 
a combination African big game 
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hunt and an arctic expedition. Ac- 
tually, the reputable camping outfit- 
ter is like a mother getting her son 
ready for his first overnight Boy 
Scout hike. Moreover, he’s equally 
interested upon your return, don’t 
be surprised when he calls you at 
home—in fact, be surprised if he 
doesn’t! 


Your dealer is interested in (1) 
what kind of camping trip you con- 
template; (2) when you’re going; 
(3) where you are going; (4) who 
is going with you; how much you 
have budgeted for the gear, and 
how much for the trip, and not a 
dime more. 


With this information the dealer 
can make a well-rounded selection 
to insure your minimum needs— 
and probably throw in some extras. 
Moreover you'll get the latest in- 
formation on park and campsite 
conditions, facilities, maps, and he'll 
probably make advance reservations 
to boot! 


One of your important tasks before 
you take the initial plunge is a care- 
ful check of your transportation. Do 
you intend carying the equipment 
in or atop the car? Is the car big 
enough for an extended trip for both 
gear and passengers? If you are 
towing, have you checked the tow 
hitch? How about the electrical wir- 
ing and sockets for tail light and 
safety light? How good are the 
tires—all around, not just the two 
best? 


Did you have in mind an addition- 
al purchase of a trailer? Perhaps you 
were thinking of the self-contained 
outfits which unfold into a shelter- 
sleeping unit. Or perhaps one of the 
expandable trailers with near com- 
forts of home. For the time being 
we'll stick to the gear we normally 
consider as “camping’—not the new 
transportable items. In a_ later 





article we'll explore this new and 
fascinating equipment. 

“O.K.” Says you, “What’s the best 
all-round tent or all-round equip- 
ment I can get for my money?” 

There’s no such thing as a best 
all-round tent or all-round equip- 
ment. Time of year, place, length of 
stay, size of party, frequency of 
trips, distance, rough usage, what 
age and sex groups, family or 
friends, temperament, environment, 
health, experience, and so on. 

Find the best all-round tent or 
equipment for any combination of 
the above and you'll have the 
answer—there just isn’t any. 

Experienced outdoorsmen advise 
the neophyte taking his first camp- 
ing venture in small doses, begin- 
ning with the short overnight or 
weekend trip to a nearby park or 
regulated facility. These short stays 
provide the new camper opportunity 
to become acquainted with his 
gear—and how to properly use it. 
It gives the family man an opor- 
tunity to introduce his brood to out- 
door living. Following each trip, 
he’ll find it easier to check his mis- 
takes and repair or change an un- 
suitable item of equipment. 

The initial “break-in” trips should 
not be overloaded with excess equip- 
ment. Hauling useless gear get’s 
tiresome, save that energy for just 
‘“camping’’—you'll be surprised how 
much is needed. 

Shaving cost of some items will 
undoubtedly be needed to fit a 
tight budget. One item, observe a 
must—the first-aid kit. Since acci- 
dents may occur in far-off places 
where quick medical help isn’t al- 
ways available you should have a 
complete field aid-kit, and where 
the possibility of entering snake-in- 
fested areas exist, a good snake-bite 
kit should be included. Some of the 

(Continued on Next Page) 
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(Continued from Preceding Page) 


larger first-aid kits include these. 
Nevertheless, your first-aid’ kit 
should be a good one—and bone up 
on your first-aid treatment. Read the 
instructions contained in your kit 
before an accident, not after. 
Proper use of insecticides and re- 
pellents keeps the pest problem to a 
bothersome minimum. An often for- 
gotten critter is the chigger, or red- 
bug—one of his nicer common 
names. This minute skin-borer seeks 


his haven around the warmer parts © 


of the body—especially where the 
boot or belt fastenings are tightest— 
and other places embarrassingly 
difficult to scratch, especially in 
public. He’s easily controlled, un- 
doubtedly your insecticide and re- 
pellent contain anti-chigger ingre- 
dients. Use it, chigger bites can de- 
velop into more than just an 
annoying itch and scratch. 

Exercise caution where drinking 
or cooking water is of unknown pot- 
ability. Clear stream containing live 
fish does not guarantee purity. 
Chemical additives and other form- 





ulae may have an off-taste—but the 
alternative is possible dysentery. If 
for other reasons you do not use 
chemical purification, then all water 
of doubtful purity must be boiled. 
How long? Opinions vary, some say 
5 minutes, others more. Use the old 
reliable: boil 5 minutes, then for 
good measure, boil 5 minutes more. 

Habits and customs among camp- 
ers are no different than other out- 
door recreational groups—each have 
their share of the miscreant delin- 
quent. The rowdy, the litterbug, the 
continual “borrower,” the noisy late 
arrival, the campsite-hog, the me- 
firster, the same abhorable type en- 
countered everywhere. Avoid him 
like the plague. If he’s persistently 
annoying, immediately report him to 
the ranger or superintendent. You’re 
not only doing yourself a favor, but 
all campers in general. 

Respect your neighboring camper 
—campsites are as inviolate as your 
home. Be a good neighbor, leave the 
gripes and growls behind. Outdoor 
camping is a relaxed, contemplative, 
enjoyable recreation—not the snarl- 


ing 7:30 a.m. traffic jam! @ 


~ IN THE CAR, AT CAMP 





AND AT HOME / 


FLORIDA GAME AND FRESH WATER FISH COMM /SSION 
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FLORIDA CLUB NEWS 


(Continued from Page 6) 


There is something that has stuck 
in my crop for a long time and I 
may as well say it here: 

I can truthfully say, that in talks 
I have given before conservation 
groups, I have NEVER been asked 
for a source of information by an 
old resident of Florida. It is always 
the newcomer who wants to know 
where he can read this or that. 

Since old residents form the 
backbone of many _ conservation 
groups, I think it is regrettable they 
aren’t looking for new information. 

Since a lot of members aren't 
looking for information and are, in 
fact, trying to avoid it, they have 
to be sneaked up on. That’s why 
there’s a little conservation stuck 
here and there in outdoor articles, 
movies, and radio and TV programs. 

It’s important that you know 
what’s happening in other parts of 
the country. Maybe someone has al- 
ready found a solution to your prob- 
lem and you just haven’t heard. 


Federation Meeting 


Hubert W. Robertson of Fort 
Lauderdale was reelected president 
of the Florida Wildlife Federation 
at the annual convention in Miami 
in September. 

Active in conservation for 25 
years, Robertson came to Florida 
from Henderson, Tennessee. Now 
retired, he was formerly in the real 
estate business and owned his own 
automobile agency. 

Herb Alley will sevre as executive 
vice president and Mrs. Doris 
Southwell will continue as record- 
ing secretary. The treasurer is H. O. 
Sweat. 

Regional vice presidents are as 
follows: Will Condo, Region I; Ross 
Stephenson, Region III; Sam DuBon, 
Region IV; James Neeham, Region 
V. There is no vice president in 
Region II. 

Resolutions passed by the 1960 
convention were highlighted by op- 
position to the proposed constitu- 
tional amendment which would 
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change the status of the Game & 
Fresh Water Fish Commission and 
opposition to what was described as 
unfair taxation of pleasure boat 
operators. 

In brief, the resolutions are as 
follows: 

Statement of opposition to a pro- 
posed “mid-bay causeway” for Bis- 
cayne Bay on the grounds that it 
would destroy fishing grounds, inter- 
fere with boating and create an area 
of stagnation of water. 

Support of a universal fishing li- 
cense for fresh water fishermen, re- 
gardless of equipment used or the 
area of the state fished in. 

A request to the legislature that 
tax regulations be amended to 
exempt from taxation property 
owned by non-profit organizations 
and used for the conservation of 
wildlife. (This resolution refers to 
club-houses and similar property, 
now difficult to maintain by many 
groups because of property taxes). 

Notification to the Congress of the 
United States that the Federation 
is opposed to the disposal of radio- 
active wastes and other “dangerous 
materials” in coastal and offshore 
waters. 

Recommendation that the U. S. 
Senate take appropriate action to 
accede to the 1954 convention relat- 
ing to pollution of the seas by oil. 
(President Eisenhower had recom- 
mended such action but it did not 
reach the Senate floor.) 

A request that beer and soft drink 
brewers and manufacturers coop- 
erate in displaying a suitable “dis- 
posal slogan” to aid in keeping rec- 
reation areas and roadways clear of 
empty containers. 


Opposition to the proposed consti- 
tutional amendment which would 
alter the status of the Game & Fresh 
Water Fish Commission and point- 
ing to the fact that certain federal 
funds now utilized for conservation 
research would be jeopardized with- 
in the state. 

Proposal that the south end of 
Anna Maria Island be retained by 
the public and pointing out that a 
fill produced by public works there 
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be kept as a public recreational area 
so that private exploitation of public 
development can be prevented. It 
was proposed that owners of lands 
on the south end of the island be 
reimbursed by process of condem- 
nation law in amounts not to exceed 
appraisal values prior to improve- 
ment by public funds. 


Opposal to drainage of the St. 
Johns River basin into the St. Lucie 
River and hence into the Indian 
River and other coastal waters. 


Recommendation that the legis- 
lature pass an enabling act to per- 
mit use of duck stamp monies for 
purchase of wetlands within the 
state. (At present, state has no 
means of using duck stamp money). 


Support of the principle that sur- 
plus federal property should be 
made available to state game and 
fish departments with Florida mem- 
bers of Congress to be advised. 


Endorsement of the principles of 
a proposal which became House of 
Representatives bill No. 3610 and 
proposed a sewage treatment works 
construction program enabling mu- 
nicipalities to receive federal aid in 
the construction of sewage disposal 
plants. 


Opposition to unnecessary drain- 
age of wetlands in connection with 
small watershed projects and urg- 
ing local groups to cooperate with 
government agencies to secure fish 
and wildlife benefits from watershed 
projects wherever possible. 


Urges the Game & Fresh Water 
Fish Commission to refrain from ex- 
pending funds for developing rec- 
reational or wildlife potentials in 
connection with watershed projects 
unless assured in writing by land- 
owners involved that the facilities of 
the project will not be used for 
drainage of surface waters. 


Recommendation to the Congress 
that the conservation reserve soil 
bank program of the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture be continued 
after its expiration date (Dec. 31, 
1960) through appropriate legisla- 
tion. (Agricultural lands held out of 
production is believed to be of great 


wildlife benefits and reduces gov- 
ernment surpluses). 

Petitions the Congress to author- 
ize and implement the establishment 
of a National Shoreline Recreational 
Area system in cooperation with 
state agencies. 

Petitions the Congress to provide 
a permanent mechanism for con- 
tinued study and development of 
comprehensive natural resource pro- 
grams and suggests a council of re- 
source and conservation advisors to 
the President and a joint congres- 
sional committee on resources and 
conservation. 

Opposition to Federal subsidies in 
connection with drainage programs 
which destroy wildlife habitat. 

Expression to the flood control 
district for work done in connection 
with safeguarding water supply for 
the Everglades National Park. 

A request of the state to appro- 
priate funds for land base, equip- 
ment and operational personnel for 
public contact with the Key Largo 
Reef Preserve. (The underwater 
reef is located some distance off- 
shore). 

A request to the state legislature 
to place a size limit upon barracuda 
(Originally proposed by the Upper 
Keys Conservation Council). 


Favors legislation to permit the 
Game & Fresh Water Fish Com- 
mission and the Conservation De- 
partment to police polluted waters 
in an effort at cleaning up streams, 
lakes and estuaries. 


A request that boat taxation be 
reduced and listing sales taxes, tag 
taxes, gasoline taxes and boating 
txes as burdens of the pleasure 
boater. 

A recommendation for construc- 
of vehicle crossings of certain canals 
in the Everglades area. 


Firearms Safety 


The Sunrise Optimist Club of Tal- 
lahasse has bought surplus rifles 
from the government to be used in 
a firearms safety program for young 
people. The club operates regular 
training classes in firearms safety at 
the police range. @ 
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DOE CHATTER 


O, YOU BRUSH yourR teeth twice a 
day and see your dentist at least 
twice a year. Naturally, you do if 
you want to retain that pearly white 
grin and avoid the ill health that so 
often accompanies neglected teeth. 


But, what about your dog? may- 
be his grin isn’t so important but his 
health certainly is and if you want 
him to stay sleek and happy you 
should pay careful attention to his 
teeth and mouth. A dog’s teeth are 
unlike a humans. They don’t have 
pulp and nerves and therefore are 
not susceptible to cavities. If a dog 
breaks a tooth it does not decay 
but wears smooth and there is no 
necessity for having it capped or 
crowned. But, if the tooth breaks 
below the gum line then he requires 
immediate professional care. 


Although his teeth are not so vul- 
nerable as his master’s, a dog’s 
mouth should be inspected regular- 
ly. If there is any objectional odor 
the mouth may be rinsed with a 
weak antiseptic solution applied 
with a soft, small tooth brush or a 
swab of cotton. All particles of food 
which may become lodged between 
the dog’s front teeth can be re- 
moved, since such matter will fer- 
ment rapidly. Not only can it cause 
a bad case of halitosis but it may 
also result in severe attacks of sore 
gums, pyorrhea and the premature 
loss of teeth. 

The first teeth to appear are the 
baby or “milk” teeth, which erupt 
when the pup is four or five weeks 
old and remain until five or six 
months. When his dentition is com- 
plete a dog has forty-two teeth, 
twenty in his upper jaw and twenty- 
two in the lower. 

And while in the old days it was 
not unusual for dogs to be almost 
toothless by the time they were 
eight or ten years old, modern diet 
and a little care now-a-days will 
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usually keep the teeth sound to a 
ripe old age. 


Joyful barking by your pet may 
be music at times, but incessant, 
meaningless barking is a sure-fire 
way to inspire neighbors to long for 
shotguns. 

The well-trained dog will rarely 
bark excessively when you are at 
home—first, because most dogs that 
bark too much do so because of ner- 
vousness and a well-trained dog is 
seldom a nervous dog. And second, 
if he is trained to give instant obe- 
dience to the command and “no,” 
you can quiet him immediately if 
he does start to bark. 

The dog that goes crazy at the 
sound of the door or telephone bell 
can seldom be silenced by punish- 
ment. Chasing him with a news- 
paper or grabbing his collar will 
only make him more excited. But 
if you can bring him under control 
with voice command and make him 
sit or lie down, you can calm him 
promptly. 

Numerous ingenious gadgets have 
been developed to control barking 
at night or when the owner is away. 
For instance, one dog was cured 
when his owner devised a gadget 
which directed a thin stream of wa- 


ter in his face when he barked. An 











“Look, just because you won the field trial 
last week - - -” 





By 
GEORGE 
CROWLEY 


amplifier and loud speaker connect- 
ed between the doghouse and the 
master’s bedroom was effective in 
another case, and still another bark- 
ing dog was quieted immediately 
when a neighbor turned on record- 
ings of commands by the dog’s 
owner. 

Slightly simpler methods include 
running a garden hose from an out- 
let to the doghouse. When the dog 
barks—just turn on the hose. 

Don’t try to stop his barking en- 
tirely, though. There may come a 
time when a barking warning will 
be mighty important to you. 

** *K k 

Near the small, friendly town of 
Chiefland, Florida, on U. S. High- 
way 19, is a place called “Dog Land,” 
that houses the world’s largest col- 
lection of different purebred dogs. 

The dogs have individual houses 
and runs. The runs are five to a 
kennel block, and the houses are 
built to resemble small motels. Each 
dog has a warm, dry room for wet 
or cold weather, and a front porch 
for hot days. 

The dogs are under the direct 
supervision of a professional kennel 
manager, and there is an attendant 
for every fifteen dogs. Visitors may 
watch the dogs receive their daily 
grooming, training and _ exercise. 
Dogs are never punished, but are 
trained with firm kindness and re- 
warded with affection. 

Be sure to visit Dog Land when- 
ever you're in the vicinity of Chief- 
land. Tousists staying in near-by 
motels who are accompanied by 
dogs may receive free food and 
board for them at Dog Land. 


Eating Like A Dog 
Every housewife has doubtless 
wondered how come you can buy a 
can of dog food that will provide 
all the nourishment your dog needs 
—but you can’t buy any such easy- 
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to-feed diet for your family. Could 
a one-can-meal be prepared that 
would provide every bit of nourish- 
ment a man needed? 

The answer, say the scientists in 
the Swift Nutritional Research Ken- 
nels, is yes. But you wouldn’t like it. 

The only reason it wasn’t done 
long ago for the Army is that Amer- 
ican soldiers would bellow their 
heads off at such a monotonous diet. 

From a nutritional standpoint, it 
would be just about as easy to pro- 
vide a one-can-meal for men as it is 
for dogs. As a matter of fact, say 
the researchers, the diet would be 
about the same as that provided in 
their own canned dog food, except 
that Vitamin “C” (which dogs man- 
ufacture for themselves) would be 
added. | | 

But from that point on, the proj- 
ect would run into trouble. For that 
is where the difference between dogs 
and humans appears. The humans 
want variety in their diet and “GI’s” 
have never been shy about making 
their wants known. 

Dogs on the other hand seldom 
find a diet monotonous. Test after 
test has shown that a dog regularly 
fed one type of food will pick it 
against all other types if given his 
free choice. Which might be true 
of humans too, if they had been fed 
a single dish in their childhood. 

But unfortunately for the army, 
who would love to use a one dish 
meal, American soldiers weren’t 
brought up on dog food. 


x oo & 


Huntington, W. Va., A mother dog 
named Fuzzy, grieving over the loss 
of her puppy, joined a circus to 
nurse a new born lion. 


Bob, a three year old Walker 
hound in Virginia, lost his front 
left leg after a car hit him. He had 
barely learned to hunt on three legs 
when his left hind leg was caught 
in a trap and had to be amputated 
at the thigh. Now he has trouble 
getting to his feet from a lying po- 
sition, but once up, can outrun a 
man. 

oo * * 


In Norway a lake steamer had 
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learned to tell its position on foggy 
nights by the distinctive barks of 
the dogs at the various farms along 
the shore. Recently, however, they 
nearly ran aground when one of the 
dogs visited his girl friend at an- 
other farm and barked from the 
wrong location. 

In Jacksonville, Fla., a shipyard 
worker admitted that he had listed 
two dogs as dependents on his 1953 
income tax return. 

oS ik oe 

Hot weather care of dogs is pretty 
much like hot weather care of hu- 
mans. They will prefer to do less on 
a hot day, want more water and be 
more irritable. A good rule is to 
presume that the kids will annoy 
the dog at just about the same point 
that they would annoy you and 
don’t let them go beyond that point. 

* *k * 

A good way to remove dog hairs 
from upholstery is to wrap a broad 
adhesive tape around your hand 
sticky side out, and brush over the 
surface lightly. 

* 


* * 


In California, the Newport Beach 


police received a call from a house- 
wife saying a large Great Dane dog 
had settled in her yard and she was 
afraid to leave the house. The city’s 
humane officer was dispatched to 
the scene, where he attempted to 
take the dog to check his collar. The 
Great Dane, however, would have 
none of that and dashed across the 
city line and out of his jurisdiction. 


/. 
sis 


Miami, Fla. The Miami police de- 
partment has gone to the dogs. That 
is, Police Chief Walter E. Headly 
announced that Sgt. John W. Quinn 
will be in charge of the force’s up- 
coming K-9 corps. His personnel 
will be male German Shepherds. 
Quinn is to recieve a 14-week train- 
ing course at the St. Louis police 
department—reputed to have the 
finest police dog-teaching program 
in the country. 

x * * 


San Antonio, Texas; Gypsy Rose 
Lee, a blue Boston terrier is a mem- 
ber of a vanishing breed. The nine- 
year old dog is a rare gunmetal blue 
in color. Most of her breed are born 


black and white. @ 





MANAGEMENT NOTES 
(Continued from Page 5) 


ticular post offices. One-half of the 
card is to be filled out by the hunter 
and returned at once to the Bureau. 
The other half is to be retained as a 





“Well, Ed Taber could show you how to 
capture rattlesnakes alive, but right now he’s 
in the hospital recovering.” 


sort of scorecard on which the hunt- 
er can list the numbers and kinds of 
waterfowl which he bags during the 
coming season, and the number of 
days he hunted. The chief purpose 
of the survey is to determine as ac- 
curately as possible the extent of 
the waterfowl hunting kill for the 
season in order that a proper balance 
between the harvest of these birds 
and the hunting regulations may 
continue to be maintained. 

Wildlife Biologist Wayne Murray 
was recently honored by the Hills- 
boro Soil Conservation District for 
his work in introducing combine 
pea as a cover crop and game food. 
More than 3000 acres are now 
planted in the District for these 
purposes. It is a fine example of 
wildlife management practice being 
integrated with other land uses. 

One fire ant study area in west 
Florida was sprayed in mid-Septem- 
ber. Follow-up investigations are 
now underway. @ 
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KEY LARGO CORAL REEP 


PPROVAL OF REGULATIONS pro- 

tecting the Key Largo Coral 
Reef off the Florida Coast was an- 
nounced recently by Acting Secre- 
tary of the Interior Elmer F. 
Bennett. 

The regulations will become ef- 
fective on the tenth day after pub- 
plication in the Federal Register. 
This emergency action is necessary 
because of commercial exploitation 
of the coral structure in the Pre- 
serve, Mr. Bennett said. This exploi- 
tation consists of blasting, dredging 
and otherwise defacing or destroy- 
ing the underwater scenic beauties 
of the area, he explained. 

The regulation will prohibit the 
removal or destruction of the na- 


tural features or the shells and shell- 
fish, starfish and other marine in- 
vertebrates of the Preserve; dredg- 
ing, filling, excavating, or any build- 
ing; dumping refuse or otherwise 
polluting the area; tampering with 
wrecks or cargoes which might be 
within the boundaries. 

Spear fishing and the use of pois- 
ons or electric shocking devices are 
prohibited but skin diving with 
camera, for pleasure or observation, 
is permitted. Scientific specimens 
may be collected only on permit. No 
watercraft can be operated in any 
way that will damage the natural 
features of the Preserve. Possession 
or use of firearms, air guns, bows 
and arrows, slings, spears, harpoons 


PRESERVE 


or any other type of weapon is pro- 


hibited. 


Key Largo Coral Reef Preserve 
is a natural coral reef lying on the 
Continental shelf off the southern 
tip of Florida. It lies partly within 
and partly without Florida’s three- 
mile limit. It is approximately 21 
miles long and about 4 miles wide. 
It has been made into a preserve 
by separate but coordinated actions 
by the State of Florida and the 
United States. The United States 
action was taken March 15, 1960 by 
a proclamation issued by the Presi- 
dent. Florida has recently issued 
regulations similar to those which 
are now being promulgated by the 
Department. @ 





WATERFOWL HUNTING 
(Continued from Page 5) 


Plains into Texas and on into Mexi- 
co. 

More than 60 percent of the can- 
vasbacks winter in eastern United 
States. The outstanding wintering 
concentration areas are in the Ches- 
apeake Bay region where more than 
half of these birds spend the winter 
months. Most of these are in the 
upper portions of the bay. Other 
important concentration areas in- 
clude the San Francisco Bay sec- 
tion; southern Michigan; the Missis- 
sippi Valley coastal region, and the 
central plateau of Mexico. Winter- 
ing populations in the east have a 
tendency to shift from time to time, 
with low counts in one major con- 
centration often offset by high 
counts in another. 

The redhead is similar to the can- 
vasback in many ways. Its nesting 
preferences are quite similar and its 
migrations take it to the same gen- 
eral areas but in different concen- 
trations. It is similar to the canvas- 
back also in the fact that both 
winter and summer surveys show 
that it has been hurt by the pro- 
tracted drought in the nesting area. 

The redhead migrates in a V- 
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shaped formation at great speed. It 
usually does considerable recon- 
noitering before landing, often 
passing and repassing an area sev- 
eral times before it begins to settle 
slowly onto the water. At times, 
especially if there are already red- 
heads on the water, late comers will 
suddenly drop toward the water, 
each individual bird following its 
own zig-zag pattern, crossing and 
recrossing each others path. Like 
the canvasback, they take their 
daily “constitutionals” and tend to 
stay away from shore during the 
day but drift in close to feed. They, 
too, are inquisitive and apt to play 
into the hands of the hunter. @ 


if | 
Ni 


he ee! ae 
“Here we are Wally. Same old lake, same 


old blind—same old ducks—flying ten yards 
out of range.” 








AUDUBON TOURS 
START 14TH SEASON 

ESPITE ‘“DONNA’S” DAMAGING 
D winds and waters it will still be 
possible this winter for visitors to 
see Florida’s spectacular wildlife in 
its primitive setting. Although the 
great storm passed across the wildest 
part of southern Florida—Ever- 
glades National Park and outlying 
keys—most of the colorful birdlife 
survived. Alligators still bask in the 
sun. Trees are putting out new 
leaves. Nature is healing her wounds. 

For those who enjoy the outdoors, 
the National Audubon Society of- 
fers a series of guided wildlife tours 
by station wagon and boat into the 
south Florida wilderness. Beginning 
November 25 two-day trips, open to 
the public, will be conducted from 
the Society’s Miami office. 

Avoiding the main highways, the 
tours take to scenic less-travelled 
roads on the way to Everglades Na- 
tional Park. The naturalist-guide 
leads the party to the famous An- 
hinga Trail, a mecca for wildlife 
photographers. Then the station 
wagon crosses the lower end of the 
Everglades through the mangrove 
jungle to Flamingo near Cape Sable, 
the tip-end of the Florida Mainland. 
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MUZZLE FLASHES 
(Continued from Page 9) 


aluminum that pack compactly. I 
suggest the addition, or separate gift 
consideration, of an L. L. Bean solid 
cast aluminum, square griddle that 
heats up in two minutes. 


Useful ice chest make desirable 
gifts. Consider the Thermos Chilly- 
Bin, the Kamp-Kold model KS-2 and 
the Thermos 7722 all-aluminum 
model. A top quality insulated bag, 
like the L. L. Bean Refrigerator 
Bag, is a useful gift, too. 


Camp lights are fine as gifts. Pop- 
ular are the Coleman Floodlight 
model 220E and the Kamp-Lite 
model LRL-42, in gasoline type. In 
electric, sealed beam models, gifts 
of choice can be found among the 
Ray-O-Vac, Burgess and U-C-Lite 
lines. 


If the men on your list need a 
good compass, try to find a Silva 
Huntsman model in local stores. 
Everyone who uses a Huntsman 
likes it. The Leupold Sportsman is 
another fine compass, but a bit 
heavy to carry. 


L. L. Bean makes a useful acces- 
sory in his combination pocket com- 
pass, waterproof match box and 
signal whistle. 


For the car owner, consider either 
a Hull No. 500 Beaconlite or a Dins- 
more Travelite. Both mount on a 
car’s dashboard. 


Binoculars—good ones—are cost- 
ly gifts for some Christmas bud- 
geteers, but always appreciated. 
Consider the Bushnell 7x35 Custom 
model, the smaller Bushnell 6x25 
Broadfield or one of the fine Bausch 
& Lomb glasses. 

Edged tools make nice gifts for a 
sportsman. But they must be of 


good quality steel, capable of taking 
and holding an edge. 


In belt-style sheath knives, con- 
sider the Case 516-S knife with 
genuine staghorn handle, or a Ran- 
dall-made custom knife. 


A True Temper Rocket model 
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Much of the pleasure of rugged outdoor 
living depends on the choice of clothing 


worn. Experts are careful to purchase 
clothes suited to trail needs. 
For cold weather activity, FWFT&T 


recommends you examine certain new cloth- 
ing items in the famous Red Head Brand 
line. 

First is the Model SIC (pictured on this 
page), a multi-purpose coat made of 
dove gray, Sanforized sueded poplin, lined 
with guilted Curon insulation. Lining is 
dark brown, as are the knit collar and 
cuffs. Front of the coat can be zipped 





camper’s axe, with leather sheath, 
is another recommended item for 
the camper-hunter. 

Machetes are useful blades, too. 
There are a lot of them in the war 
surplus outlet stores, but many are 
not top quality steel, despite their 
intended hard service. If you can 
find one, get a Case XX, one piece, 
5 inch solid handle, short length 
machete, with 10 inch exposed blade 
ending in a bulbous-shape point... . 
Frankly, I'd like one of the short 
length Case XX, solid handle ma- 
chetes myself, to replace one inad- 
vertently left in the woods. (Mrs. 
McLaurin please note.) 

Happy shopping — and Merry 
Christmas! ©@ 


oe Cr 





“Now, this is what REALLY looks like a likely 
spot!” 








closed—even with gloves on, and double 
entrance is provided to rear carry-all pock- 
ets which complement the roomy, storm- 
flap style front pockets. The Model SIC 
Coat—a versatile garment for the active 
outdoorsman—lists for $29.95. A match- 
ing, detachable hood is $2.50 extra. 

The second model is the CIC Coat. It 
features a camouflage coloration made ex- 
pressly for the duck hunter and bow hunt- 
ing enthusiast. Basic material is durable, 
pre-shrunk Army duck of maximum briar 
and water resistance. Otherwise, embodied 
features, lining and insulation are practical- 
ly identical to the dove gray SIC Model 


coat. Price is $27.50, with matching hood 
$2.50 extra. 
Most versatile of all, however, in 


FWFT&T’s opinion, is the Model CYR re- 
versible, uninsulated hunting coat, giving 
camouflage effect on one side and hunter- 
safety yellow on the other. The man who 
hunts ducks with a gun and bucks with a 
bow can wear the camouflage pattern on 
for maximum visibility. 

Each side has its own complement of 
such occasions; when deer hunting in con- 
gested areas, he can reverse his garment 
roomy pockets, as well as a large rear game 
pocket with zipper closure. 

The Model CYR coat is light enough in 
weight for use as a shell coat in a warm 
climate or can be worn over an insulted 
vest in cold weather. Basic fabric is Army 
duck material, set off by the same type 
knit collar and cuffs as the SIC and CIC 
models. Price is $23.95. A matching, 
reversible hood lists at $3.50 extra. 

All three coat models are available in 
Small (36-38), Medium (40-42), Large 
(44-46) and Extra large (48-50) sizes. 

The Red Head Brand Company has good 
distribution of its products in Florida. How- 
ever, these models are so new that some 
dealers may have to order for you. 

The company has been making outdoor 
equipment a long time; takes pride in the 
quality of its products; stands behind them. 
Perhaps that is why FWFTG&T has never 
heard of a dissatisfied user of the line. 
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— QUESTION BorDs%, 


Question: I am a Canadian, living in the 
United States on a permanent visitor’s 
permit. How do the Florida game laws 
apply to me as a registered alien? Do I need 
special permits, etc., etc.P A. C. Sherman, 
Maitland, Fla. 

Answer: I’ve referred your question to 
Bob Dahne, Chief of the Information and 
Education Department of the Game Com- 
mission. I'd say offhand you would need no 
special permits. I would think you would 
come under the regular provisions of the 
law. 


Question: I am planning a trip to Car- 
rabelle, Fla. Will I find good black bass 
fishing in this areaP M. A. Wolff, Elmhurst, 
Ill. 

Answer: You'll find good fishing in both 
fresh and salt water in the area around 
Carrabelle. The rivers in this Big Bend 
country are truly tropical jungle in charac- 
ter and are among the most beautiful I’ve 
ever seen. The fishing is fabulous. 

The salt-water fishing at Carrabelle in the 
protected area around Dog Island and Alli- 
gator Point is famous where light-tackle 
fishermen gather. The same equipment you 
use for fresh water will be adequate here. 
Just make sure you give it a fresh-water 
bath after each using. 


Question: I’ve written for more infor- 
mation about the boat by Fiber Craft in 
Miami. This was the subject of your article 
entitled, “No Strain.” My letters have been 
returned marked “Insufficient Address.” 
Would you please publish the correct ad- 
dress of this boat company? No fishing craft 
I’ve read about in recent years sounds so 
good. E. M. Anewalt, Mentor, Ohio. 


Answer: For full information on _ the 
Flying Fisherman, write for a free color 
brochure to the Fiber Craft Boat Company, 
1820 N.E. 146th St., North Miami 61, Fla. 


Question: Philip Wylie wrote a recent 
article in one of the big magazines blasting 
the unsportsmanlike behavior of “record 
hunters,’ who are not particular how they 
interpret the rules in making their catches. 
You have been writing in this vein for a 
long time, but this is the first time I’ve seen 
any other writer agree with you. How come? 
B. Sewall, Gainesville, Fla. 


Answer: Id say, with Philip Wylie on 
my side, I don’t need any other support. I 
am not acquainted with this writer but 
admire his ability and integrity. 

Writers are people and, as such, have a 
right to their personal opinion. A writer 
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without a lot of it would produce poor copy. 
I happen to think fishing for records and 
prizes is detrimental to the sport. I think 
this kind of competition opens the door to 
cheats who tarnish the whole. I think the 
greatest boon in sports fishing is the oppor- 
tunity to get closer to the natural world in 
quiet, contemplative sport without pressures 
and competition. Other writers have their 
own, honest viewpoints. I’m glad Phil Wylie 
is on my side. This still leaves a lot of room 
if anyone wants to join up. 


Question: I’ve recently become _inter- 
ested in boating as a hobby and, frankly, 
know very little about it. Wading through 
volumes of complicated data to glean the 
few pertinent facts I need to know is un- 
attractive to me. Is there a better way? G. 
Burnside, Orlando, Fla. 


Answer: The United States Coast Guard 
has a very fine book entitled, “Recreational 
Boating Guide.” It is a complete, uncompli- 
cated answer to your problem. This one has 
everything, served up simply and _sugar- 
coated. Send 40¢ and ask for publication 
CG-340 to Superintendent of Documents, 
U. S. Government Printing Office, Washing- 
ton 25, D.C, 


Question: [ve been hearing a lot about 
artificial reefs in salt water and the tremen- 
dous attraction they provide for salt-water 
fish. Would this also work in fresh water? 
T. Nester, Ocala, Fla. 


Answer: This magazine has extolled the 
virtues of brush piles in fresh waters on 
many occasions. Providing suitable habitat is 
the key to better fishing, whether it be an 
old auto body reef in salt water or a brush 
pile in fresh water. 

In colder climates, fresh-water fishing 
reefs are often built on the ice during the 
winter months, sinking to the bottom with 
the spring thaw. I have long felt brush piles 
were not the best material for this use. 

I wish someone would construct a fishing 
reef from old auto tires. These could be 
strung together in bundles or cut and linked 
chain fashion. They are easily procurable, 
would be long-lasting and easy to handle. 


Question: In practically every outdoor 
magazine I pick up, I see outboard motor 
ads depicting beautiful girls (cheesecake 
type) engaged in fishing. The one before me 
now has one of these TYT’s trying to recover 
a plug caught in a snag. Her position indi- 
cates invisible wires must be holding her 
up, although it’s pleasing to the eye. How 
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come I never see anything like this when 
I go fishing? Still Hopeful, Tallahassee, Fla. 


Answer: This is a question that has often 
occured to me. I once spent 10 days on a 
photo-making expedition for one of the big 
motor companies. Professional models 
(TYT’s — which I interpret to mean Tender 
Young Things) were used in situations just 
as you describe. 

I was anxious to cooperate in this activ- 
ity but spent my time either rowing small 
boats or posing for “standard shots” out in 
back of nearby islands. The chief of this 
expedition handled the cheesecake assign- 
ments personally. There has been a coolness 
between us ever since. If you begin seeing 
this sort of thing in your area, let us know. 


Question: I am planning a new fishing 
rig such as you wrote about recently. rl 
probably buy a motor either 40 or 75 H. 1 
and, of course, will have an electric starter. 
My question is, shall I get the motor com- 
plete with electric generator or depend on a 
battery charger? W. Urmey, Jacksonville, 
Fla. 

Answer: I don’t think there is a_ best 
answer to this question. It depends on how 
you plan to use your rig. I use my own boat 
at widely spaced intervals, and I find using 
a trickle charger overnight just before a 
fishing trip keeps my battery at peak per- 
formance. With ordinary use, a_ fully- 
charged, 12-volt battery will supply power 
for three or four weeks of steady operation. 

If, however, you plan to use your boat 
regularly (at least one or two times every 
week) then a built-in charger might well be 
a better choice. 


Question: I enjoyed your recent article 
about the Feather-Lite Sun Helmet made 
in Miami. I’ve bought one of these and find 
it as practical and comfortable as you de- 
scribe. I can’t understand why you neg- 
lected to mention that this hat is, also, an 
excellent life preserver. My own hat will 
hold me afloat with but an occasional assist. 
Why not tell allP C. Duncan, Miami, Fla. 


Answer: No doubt about it, I goofed. 
I was so intent on describing the Feather- 
Lite’s advantages as a cool, comfortable, 
sun hat, I completely overlooked the obvi- 
ous flotation bonus. Incidentally, this com- 
pany also makes an ice chest called, “Igloo 
Willy.” It’s an excellent example of the 
wonderful qualities of this miracle material. 
These, too, make emergency life preservers, 
as do other products of similar material 
made by other companies. 
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For Complete Information 
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Game Management Division 
Game & Fresh Water Fish Comm. 
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Labrador Retriever — Field Trial Test Commission Photo By Jim Floyd 
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